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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


turned back from the Land of the tree 
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IN THE EARLY YEARS of this century, when the 
physical examination of immigrants was per- 
functory, Port Doctors discovered that they 
had been holding up the admission of many 
healthy men and women on the grounds that 
they were suffering from serious eye diseases 
... When, in fact, the swollen, squinted lids and 
reddened eyes which aroused their suspicions 
were, in the majority of cases, the effect of the 
glaring light reflections to which the immigrants 


had been exposed on their long sea voyage. 
PAPER GLARE—EQUALLY TROUBLESOME 


Unfortunately, water is not the only cause of 
glare. Authorities on vision say that shiny 
papers can be equally trying on one’s eyes. To 
protect you against them, Kimberly-Clark 
has developed Kleerfect and Hyfect—two 


printing papers whose color and surfaces have 


s 
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been scientifically processed to neutralize and 
absorb light. 

Although Kleerfect and Hyfect cost no more 
than just printable papers, the self-same proc- 
essing which enables their neutral white color 
and soft surfaces to take the dazzle out of light 
gives them in perfect balance the other qualities 
necessary to producing outstanding printing. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 


If you are a publisher or advertiser and have 
not seen samples of the added readability which 
Kleerfect or Hyfect’s freedom from glare can 
bring to your printed pieces, write our adver- 
tising office in Chicago. 

If you have not already proved how much 
either paper can save you on your present 
printing costs, get the facts from your paper 
jobber or printer. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT ts NOT PRINTED ON EITHER KLEERFECT OR HYFECT 


KIMBERLY-CL 
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750,000 rons 


OF COAL A DAY 


is used in the plants of the manu- 


facturing industries to produce 





power and process steam. 
Any way you consider 
it FACTORY’S market 
is a BIG MARKET. 
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110,000 kw. turbine recently 
placed in operation at Ford 
Company's River Rouge power 
plant. 
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34 Power Projects To Cost $30,301,000 


More than $30,000,000 will be expended in building and equipping 


the thirty-four new and modernized power plants described in news 


items published in May POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 


A considerable portion of this vast expenditure will go for boilers, 
stokers, pulverizers, engines, turbines, piping, pumps, compressors. 
belting, motors and other equipment required for generating. 
transmitting and utilizing power. 

Adequate use of POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S advertising 
pages will effectively aid manufacturers to get their full share of 
the orders being placed for equipment to go in the new plants and 
the plants that are being modernized. 


A recent survey covers the amounts many of POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING’S subscribers are planning to spend for various 
classes of power plant equipment during 1937. Ask for a summary 
of the findings. No obligation. 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


Charter Member A. B. C. — A. B. P. 



























































53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Caterpillar Tractor Company will be the sub- 
ect of the case study in industrial marketing in 
he June issue. Caterpillar stands out as one of 
he most successful industrial marketing organ- 
zations; the policies and organization set-up 
which have been instrumental in achieving its 
eadership will be presented in this fascinating 
— 
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Tyson and Company, Inc., writes the next chap- 
ter for “Modernization of Industrial Market- 
ing,” on “Market Analysis. This is a most 
important subject in face of present conditions 
which make it imperative that the marketing 
effort be directed in the most productive chan- 
nels in order to show profit. 
































@ Dramatic changes being made in the trans- 


portation industries are creating new and in- 
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AN AUTOMATIC PROCESS IN 
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Cereal Flours as Antioxidants 
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No. 2 


FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


Thanks to Dr. Wiley of Pure Food 
fame, the production of foods became 
a “chemical process” industry. The 
strenuous campaign put on by the 
good doctor had far-reaching effects 
on the man in the street and on the 


industry. 


In our reader group you'll find as 
many food plants as chemical plants. 
In the pages of INDUSTRIAL AND 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY these read- 
ers find two types of articles that hold 


their interest. 


The problems of food processing 


come in for frequent attention. Quick 
freezing of foods was described in de- 


tail long before the trade press had 


more than vague rumors of new de- 
velopments. Then, too, food manu- 


facturers have many problems that 
are common to the other process 


industries. 


We can help you sell the food in- 
dustries because we are serving them 


well. 


INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


332 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN) 
EXO 


eign Prade—60th Year 


APRIL 1937 














“ The World's 
> Largest Export Journal— 


ENGLISH—SPANISH—FRENCH 


Now celebrating its 60th year, the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER, in going over 
its files, finds that the first copy of some typical cur- 


rent industrial advertisers dates back as follows: 


59 years—Henry Disston & Sons 31 years—The Buda Company 

59 “ —Johns Manville 25 “ —Quaker City Rubber Co. 
(or predecessor ) 24 “* —Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

58 “ —Buffalo Forge Co. 21 “ —E. C. Atkins & Co. 

53 “ —New England Butt Co. 21 “ —Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 

52 “* —Jarecki Mfg. Co. 19 * —Taylor Instrument Co. 

48 ‘“ —H. K. Porter, Inc. 17 “ —American Blower Corp. 

43 “ —Weston Elect. Inst. Corp. 17 “ —Continental Diamond Fibre 

42 “ —Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. Co. 

37 “ —Robbins & Myers, Inc. 17 “ —Russell Burdsall & Ward 





17 * —South Bend Lathe Works 


For facts and figures on the present export market for industrial 


equipment and supplies write: 


in interesting brochure—SELLING CAN 
THE OVERSEAS BUYER—4details AM Ee R 4 
the scope of American Exporter’s 
Service to our industries. Please send EBX POR I E. R 
for a copy—free. 
386 Fourth Avenue at 27th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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IN BOTH MARKET! 


Leadership! . . Editorial Content.. 


Circulation. . Advertising Volume 


1937, a record-breaker! This promises to be air conditioning's big- 
gest year—and by a wide margin. 


If you manufacture any one of a-hundred or more products 
used in air conditioning, NOW is the time to back your sales effort 
with advertising—an advertising campaign directed straight to the 
KEY MEN who specify and the KEY MEN who buy. 


Here at Air Conditioning Headquarters, we can help you 
with such a sales-promotion problem. Publishing as we do "Top" 
papers in BOTH fields, we can give you an unbiased recommenda- 
tion—show you how to secure the most effective results at the lowest 
possible cost. 

May we furnish complete data covering the industrial and 
commercial air conditioning market, the residential market, or both? 
Shall we contact you, or your agency? 


KEEP UP TO DATE—READ “TRENDS” 


Write us on your business stationery, and we will 
place you on our mailing list to receive “Air Con- 

our monthly bulletin for sales 
and advertising executives. "Trends" keeps you 
posted on new developments and new sales pos- 
sibilities in BOTH air conditioning markets. No 
obligation, of course! 


ditioning Trends”, 


L 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL 
AIR 
CONDITIONING 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. 

| Paper for effective coverage of important con’ 
ing engineers and contractors, engineers in indus 
and large buildings—KEY MEN in selling induste 
commercial and “big” building air conditioning 


Leadership 
IN RESIDENTIAL 


AIR / 
CONDITIONING 


AMERICAN ARTISAN . . . No. | Paper for effective 
coverage of the aggressive, business-pr« ng cee 
ers—KEY MEN who vote your product or out i 
the residential air conditioning market. 


¢ 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ir Conditioning Headquarters 





19,000 


SELLING POWER 


IN THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Men 


More than 19,000 key men of the pro- 
cess industries have been identified as 
Catalog users. We sold many of them the 
“Catalog idea"* before they found their 
first job. Others were attracted by the 
wealth of useful fact and data offered in 
this general reference catalog. We know 
the Catalog serves more than the 19,000; 
we've identified 19,283 “catalog users”. 


Plants 


Effective year-long coverage of more 
than 10,000 plants means complete cover- 
age for you. Be sure that the buyers in 
every one of these plants can get definite 
information on your products—it's your 
one sure way to be on the job with an ef- 
fective sales message. 





Re-distribution of used Catalogs cover all universities and colleges. 


CHEMICAL EN GIN! EERING CATALOG 


330 West 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 





of power equipment and industrial 
plants is being planned now than in any 
Similar period for several years past. 
Rapidly, industry is taking advantage of 
the greater profits in plant operation 
made possible by recent improvements 
in power equipment permitting 
important operating economies. 


In plants of all sizes—in practically every industry—manage- 
ment is finding it profitable to throw out old equipment and 
modernize power facilities. 


Result... an active, swiftly moving market—growing the more 
rapidly because of the increasing power production curve 
and the continued demand for additional generating capacity. 


..- A market difficult to forecast in direction of movements be- 
cause it is not confined to large industrial centers nor to the 
large plants easy to reach. 


..» The kind of a market requiring the most thorough coverage 
of all units—large and small—and cultivation of the men who 
plan and engineer the improvements as well as the executives 
who give approval. 


To be sure that your messages to the men who comprise this Thoroughly read, appreciated and 
market will be seen—use the publication that is functionally responded to by over 100,000 
designed for maximum reader acceptance—that offers the engineers and executives in more 
most thorough coverage of engineers and executives in the than 41,600 of America’s finest 
maximum number of plants. plants. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


MAUJER PUBLISHING BUILDING -—---ST. JOSEPH, MICH 
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ads like these 
helped Hoover 
designers find 
those fearures!* 


PROM: P) 











*Each of the products shown above has been consistently 
advertised in PRODUCT ENGINEERING; jis now fea- 
tured on the New Hoover. Naturally, the design executives 
at Hoover read PRODUCT ENGINEERING .. . as do the 
design executives in virtually every progressive company 
making machinery and other ‘‘engineered’’ metal products. 


AND RIGHT NOW advertising in PRODUCT ENGINEERING is helping designers 


of all types of machinery find better parts, materials and finishes for their next models! 


It's easy to see why advertising in PRODUCT ENGI- | search continually for better parts, materials and finishes. 
NEERING helps you get big orders for parts, materials Naturally, PRODUCT ENGINEERING is their favorite 
searching ground .. . because PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
contains so much advertising for parts, materials and 
finishes. 


and finishes. 

For in the big-buying companies which make machinery 
and other “engineered” metal products, the men who spe- 
cify the parts, materials and finishes to be bought are the 






Have you a part, material or finish which you want speci- 
h fied on more of next year’s models? Tell PRODUCT 
readers of PRODUCT ENGINEERING. ENGINEERING readers about it. Tell them now!... 
with PRODUCT ENGINEERING advertising. 







These men are the design-engineering executives. They 
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~‘ PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


Helps you sell industry's biggest buyers of parts, materials and finishes 


ye taClaoh eis lliMa i -liia-haleds 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


---- WITH APOLOGIES 
TO THE POSTMAN .... 


JUST HOW MUCH CHANCE has your advertisement 
to be seen in a “company subscription” magazine? 
Not much, compared with its chances in Mill & 
Factory—which is sent by personal copy to the known 
buying authorities in industrial plants! To a list kept 
fresh by constant news flashes from the nation’s alert 
machinery and supply distributors, who buy Mill & 
Factory for the industrial buyers in their trading areas. 





New industrial buyers, shifts, resignations are quickly 
reported—waste is eliminated from Mill & Factory's 
circulation! 

Check Mill & Factory for excellence of production 
and editorial content, add its personal copy circula- 
tion and you have a combination that's hard to beat! 





Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street: CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Penonal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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ignificant Trends in 


the ‘Food Industries 


@® A QUICK look at census figures 
vill show that in 1927 there were re- 
ported some 48,000 food manufactur- 
In 1929 this total 

From that point 


ng establishments. 
vent beyond 55,000. 
t dropped on down to a low in 1933 
f 40,000. The 1935 census is ex- 
pected to show a slight increase in 
number of establishments with the 
curve tending upward, but not at the 
same rate of upswing as noticed in 
ther periods. 

There are, perhaps several reasons 
for this: namely, as the depression 
falling off 


ume in the smaller plants, many of 


progressed, the greatest 
vhom were producing food specialties. 
\mong the larger ones handling neces- 
ties, a fairly constant line was held. 
Now that we are swinging into better 
mes, more of the smaller specialty 
vlants are being opened. Then, too, 
there is another influence which may 
be attributed to existing and to some 
f the indicated legislation of a na- 
onal character. 

In the retailing field we have seen 
the rapid growth of national food 
tore chains, reaching a point where 
hey were handling somewhere be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty per cent 
f the total value of food products. 
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L MARKETING 


1, S. Pat. Off. 


Inasmuch as people seem to eat in proportion to the 


size of their incomes, with the general increase in 


payrolls, and other influencing factors, the food in- 


dustries measure up for important marketing attention 





Then came a counter move on the 
part of the independent retailer in the 
form of a voluntary chain. This 
movement made rapid strides and now 
a new development has come into the 
picture, namely the super-market. 
@ Starting only a few years ago, the 
super-market has gone from zero to 
approximately fifteen per cent of the 
total retail volume of foodstuffs, while 
the national and voluntary types of 
chains did handle a high percentage of 
nationally known products—like the 
independent retailer they also handled 
a good percentage of products put out 
under their own label, sometimes re- 
ferred to as private brands. In the 
case of the super-market, however, 
Food Industries says it appears to date 
that its strong point is in the direction 
of the nationally known brands. 

The introduction of the Robinson- 
Patman Act has, according to the best 


authority, changed the emphasis very 
decidedly from the price angle over to 
the quality and national acceptance 
side. It is, therefore, logical to con- 
clude that a whole new series of prob- 
lems is presented to the food proces- 
sor, for in one and the same breath, 
he must maintain or improve his qual- 
ity, he must maintain or enhance his 
national acceptance and since he must 
do business on a very narrow margin of 
profit, he must pay considerably more 
attention to production and produc- 
tion economy. Modernization, there- 
fore, is a subject that must be faced by 
every food processor whose plant has 
been in existence several years. 
Relocation of plants, thereby bring- 
ing the food processor nearer to his 
market, and wherever possible to his 
sources of supply of raw materials, is 
gaining headway. Food Industries re- 
ports for the first quarter of 1936 a 









































Exhibits such as this one of Republic Steel Corporation for Enduro stainless 
steel are used in food industries shows to feature its widespread application 





$4,883,000 in 
awarded for new construction, while 
for the same period in 1937, the total 
is $8,674,000. 

@ Broad -scale industrial migration 
plays an important part in this angle 
of plant relocation. 


total of contracts 


For example, the 
South for a great many years had to 
import from other states nearly a bil- 
lion dollars worth of food products not 
produced in the South. Because of 
broad industrial developments in the 
area, namely the migration of other 
industries such as textiles, chemical, 
paper, etc., together with the chang- 
ing emphasis agriculturally from cot- 
ton to cotton and other naturally 
have all 
worked toward bringing a realization 


grown agricultural items, 
that food processing plant relocation 
in the South is a logical and sound 
move. 

The rapid growth of quick freezing 
in the past two years is a development 
of considerable significance. Not only 
is it going to affect the fresh fruit and 
vegetable situation, but also the pres- 
ent-day processed varieties of similar 
products. Problems of economical dis- 
tribution of quick-frozen products 
have been materially overcome; greater 
usage of the quick-frozen products 
both by institutions as well as indi- 
vidual consumers has been on the in- 
crease with every indication that the 
curve will continue upward at a rather 
rapid pace. 

“The Tank Method” of intensified 
growing of certain vegetables is a new 
development that has attracted wide- 
spread attention. The true signifi- 
not apparent in a concrete 
With the tremen- 
dously increased yields made possible, 
it is, however, conceivable that future 
developments will have a very definite 


cance is 


way at present. 


effect not only on the present fruit and 
vegetable market as we know it today, 
but also the processors of these prod- 
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ucts and the market they represent. 

There are, in reality, no hard and 
fast lines between the several divisions 
of the food field. On the contrary, 
there is considerable interest existing 
on the part of the producers of one 
basic food commodity in a wide va- 
riety of other producers of other com- 
modities, for the finished product of 
one is the basic raw material of the 
other. Again there are very definite 
relationships existing in terms of 
groups of products. 

To use a very simple illustration— 
when we think of ham or bacon, we 
automatically think of eggs. There- 
fore, it is not uncommon to find food 
processors turning out groups of re- 
lated products, that is, related in that 
they are utilized together. To go fur- 
ther on, we find, for example, a pro- 
ducer of one product who branches off 
into other fields because his own basic 
product becomes a raw material for 
these others. For example, a molasses 
producer develops a line of prepared 
cake flours. 

@ Since our population is increasing 
year by year, there is automatically an 
increased demand for more foods—the 
statistical approxi- 
mately 2,150 Ib. of food products per 
When times are good a wider 
variety of food products are purchased 
and used so that taking it all in all, 


man consumes 


year. 


there will continue to be steady prog- 
ress upward and in the case of today, 
greater emphasis on “modernization.” 

“Spending to save,” for instance, is 
coming to be recognized by the meat 
packing industry as good economics. 
Here costs are increasing at every turn. 
The packer must not only make the 
contribution of his industry to higher 
wages and better working conditions 
for labor and white collar groups, but 
he must make the major contribution 
toward increasing the income of the 
American farmer through higher prices 
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for his major raw material—livestock, 

Possibly part of this cost can be 
passed on, but much of it must be ab- 
sorbed. The only way to absorb it is 
to find means of reducing cost of 
processing, merchandising, transport- 
ing. While savings must be made, at 
the same time competition demands 
that the most attractive, palatable and 
salable product possible must be mar- 
keted to encourage volume and rapid 
turnover. 

Thus the packer realizes that to 
make not only immediate but long- 
time savings he must spend. Forward- 
looking meat packers are rehabilitat‘ng 
their powerhouses, so they can produc 
power as a by-product of the steim 
they must manufacture for processing 
needs. Air conditioning is being in- 
stalled in many departments, not on|y 
to protect product from spoilage and 
shrinkage, but to improve conditions 
for the workers. New equipment is 
being installed to do away with old 
types difficult to keep clean, and which 
harbor all types of spoilage bacteria. 
Adoption of such materials as stainless 
steel, for example, is bringing about 
much automatic handling and thus r 
ducing labor costs. Plants are being 
expanded to include all types of meat 
canning and preparation of more va 
rieties of prepared meats. 

@ Some idea of the direction in which 
the meat packing procession is moving 
is indicated in a survey made recently 
by The National Provisioner. Of 836 
companies reporting, 202 were plan- 
ning new construction or rehabilita 
tion. This trend toward improvement 
indicated for a large percentage of the 
industry calls for an expenditure dur- 
ing 1937 of somewhere between $25, 
000,000 and $35,000,000, exclusive of 
regular annual purchases of machinery 
and equipment. 

In the field of merchandising and 
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transportation trends in the industry 
are toward the refrigerated or insulated 
motor truck, which can deliver the 
packer’s product to the door of his 
customer with a minimum of handling 
and expense. So popular has this 
method of transportation become that 
not only are increasingly large num- 
bers of trucks being used, but trailers 
are being added to practically all 
trucks covering delivery routes of any 
considerable length. 

@ Finally, the trend toward process- 
ing meat animals close to centers of 
production, thus eliminating expense 
and waste involved in long transporta- 
tion of live animals, is resulting in the 
penetration of the meat packing in- 
dustry into sections of the country not 
heretofore included, calling for much 
new building, new equipment, new 
truck transportation and other up-to- 
date facilities. 

Thus, meat packing is keeping pace 
with modern trends and thereby guar- 
inteeing to itself an increasing share of 
the added dollars that employment at 
high wages is bringing to the consum- 
ing public; the market for industrial 
goods and materials in this field in- 
creases with this trend. 

Among the developments in the egg 
and poultry industries which will call 
for investigation on the part of manu- 
facturers of industrial goods is the 
rapid expansion of the frozen egg busi- 
ness, nOW amounting to about 200,- 
006,000 pounds a year in this country, 
according to the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries. 

Frozen eggs are gradually taking the 
place of shell eggs—using smaller con- 
tainers as smaller bakers, restaurants 
and others who can use bulk eggs are 
approached for distribution. The pos- 
sible use of this product in the home 
depends, of course, on household re- 
frigeration to take care of frozen prod- 
ucts and on education and on the use 
to be made of frozen eggs. 

The full drawing and quick freez- 
ing of poultry, the packaging of indi- 
vidual birds ready for the kitchen— 
these developments call for water- 
vaporproof wrapping and a study of 
this and other wrappings for individual 
birds. ; 

Some 800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 
pounds of dressed (not drawn) poul- 
try are annually shipped to market. 
These birds are mostly drawn in the 
butcher shops, hotel and institutional 
kitchens, etc. There is a large devel- 
opment ahead, therefore, for a revolu- 
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tionary change in the handling of 
poultry, to be drawn at packing 
points. 

There is a need now for smaller 
wholesale packages in a variety of sizes 
and combining with retail packages 
for shell eggs. There is also a need for 
retail sales equipment for eggs. The 
improvement in the handling of eggs 
on farms and in primary markets has 
far outdistanced their handling in re- 
tail stores, making it necessary for the 
retailing of eggs to be revised. Eggs 
should be carried under refrigeration, 
but conditions are somewhat different 
from that of other foods in that they 
are not frozen and they do not need a 
low temperature (50 to 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit) but they require high hu- 
midity. Obviously, a small retail unit 
supplying these conditions is indicated. 
@ In general, the baking industry is 
prospering to a greater extent than at 
any time since 1929. So far in 1937, 
according to Bakers’ Helper, business 
has shown a gratifying increase over 
1936, which was much better than 
1935, gross volume census figures for 
which showed an increase of 32.6 per 
cent over those of the previous census 
taken in 1933. 

This year has brought a number of 
trends to the baking industry, chief 
of which are: 

1. New methods of cooling, result- 
ing in an almost virgin market for air 
conditioned conveyors, tunnel type 
coolers, and vacuum coolers. 

2. A growing recognition of the 
need for efficient pan washing, and 
with it an increasing use of pan wash- 
ing equipment. 

3. Use of aluminum pans, a new 
development in the field. 

Building activity is taking a decided 
spurt in this field. In all parts of the 
country, bakeries are being rebuilt and 
remodeled. This is resulting in a very 
promising market for power plant 
equipment, general building equip- 
ment, flooring (which is an important 
problem in the bakery) and insulating 
materials. 

As usual, with the coming of 
warmer weather, there is a much 
greater use of paints, germicides and 
mold preventatives in this as well as 
all other branches of the food indus- 
tries. 

There is an interesting and a rap- 
idly growing trend in the dairy indus- 
try known as the whole milk creamery 
movement. Instead of milk plants 
buying and processing only the cream 
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from the milk, this new type of plant 
will take whole milk and utilize all of 
it in producing new: by-products and 
marketing them, thus expanding its 
field for profit. 

@ Chief of these by-products are 
casein and powdered milk, the former 
being given many industrial uses such 
as for paints and animal feeds, while 
the latter is finding increased usage 
within the food industries and in the 
home to some extent. Hercules Pow- 
der Company, for example, has estab- 
lished casein -plants in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, which has influenced a 
number of creameries in that district 
to taking whole milk and selling the 
skim to this new outlet. 

This development is considered a 
natural one in line with trends in other 
industries which have found the most 
economical way to operate is to make 
complete use of all by-products that 
can be obtained by proper processing 
of the raw material. The result is an 
expanding market in the milk plant 
field for additional and new types of 
equipment and additional power and 
processing facilities. 

Confectioners are in the front rank 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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This booklet gave distributors a comprehensive idea 
of the sales possibilities of refractories, discussing 





the subject by question and answer method, showed 
how to organize a refractories department and vis- 


@ THE refractories industry prima 
rily started with fire brick and vari- 
ous shapes of refractories to meet 
These 


brick were sold direct to industry, 


furnace and boiler demands 


usually in carload lots, and ordered 
by industry in advance of new instal- 
lations, or shut-downs for relining 
furnaces. 

As a result, the business of most 
of the leading refractory companies 
grew up with direct shipments to con- 
sumers, handled by individual com- 
pany salesmen operating out of com 
pany branch offices. Over a period 
of years, specialty refractory products 
were developed such as plastic fire 


brick, high 


patching cements, etc. 


temperature cements, 
These were 
ordered in smaller quantities and usu- 
ally delivered in bags or barrels. 

In 1934, the General Refractories 
Company, Philadelphia, one of the 
largest producers of refractory prod- 
ucts, decided that many refractory 
materials would be profitable items of 
distributor selling, so set about sur 
veying and investigating such out 
lets. Up until that time a few dis- 
tributors were handling certain Gen- 
eral Refractories products but no spe- 
cial organized effort had been made 
to stimulate distributor business. 

After a close study of the problem, 
a dealer department was organized 
and a definite program was developed. 
At that time the number of indus 
trial distributors selling refractories 
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ualized space required to carry a serviceable stock 





Switching Over to 


Dealer Sales 


By FAY KEYLER 


Vice-President 
O. S. TYSON AND COMPANY, Inc., NEW YORK 


Here is a step by step account of how General Refrac- 


tories Company broadened its market by interesting dis- 


tributors to handle a line that was new to most of them 





was very limited. Contacts in the 
field showed definitely that the idea 
of selling refractories through distrib- 
utors had first to be sold fo distribu- 
tors. One of the factors which dis- 
tributors considered a handicap was 
the somewhat technical nature of the 
With this in mind, the first 
step was the preparation of a set of 
bulletins to educate both the distribu- 


business. 


tor and his industrial customers on the 
proper choice of refractory materials. 

This set of bulletins was prepared 
from two major angles. First, a set 
of “industry” bulletins taking up in 
each instance one important industry 
or field to which refractory materials 
These dealt with refracto- 
ries entirely from the viewpoint of 


are sold. 


that particular industry, pointed out 
uses, advantages, defined proper in- 
stallations and showed plants where 
General’s products were in successful 
use. To the distributor salesman they 
formed a bible to follow in case he 
knew little of the use of refractories 
in that particular type of business 
To the buyers they represented an out- 
line as to what General Refractories 
had to offer their special field. 

The second step was the prepara- 


tion of a set of “product” bulletins, 
each dealing with a particular prod 
uct. These not only outlined the 
product and its advantages but told 
where it was used, stating proper ap 
plications and fields (or industries 
for its use. Here again the distribu 
tor salesmen had a piece of literatur: 


to explain the product in question in 
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case the buyer asked, “Do you handle 
thus and so?”—and the buyer had a 
complete bulletin on any product in 
which he showed an interest. 

@ The accompanying _ illustration 
shows four product bulletins, namely 
on fire clay brick, chrome base high 
temperature cement, plastic fire brick, 
and cyanite base high temperature ce- 
ment. It also shows four of the in- 
dustry bulletins, namely on metallur- 
gical field, oil refineries, boiler plants, 
and rock products. In addition, it 
shows a general bulletin on products 
and service, as well as one of a num- 
ber of separate product sheets pre- 
pared on specialized subjects; in this 
case on castable refractory. 

By planning a uniform color 
scheme and typographic standards, it 
was possible to print the entire set 
of bulletins as a single job, resulting 
in marked production economy. All 
bulletins contained space for dealer 
imprints and were punched to fit 
standard ring binders for distributors’ 
sales portfolios. 

The next step was a study of ac- 
tual distributor “conditions” for han- 
dling refractory materials and _ the 
following ten definite points of in- 
terest to the distributor were worked 
up and answered: 

1. Is there a wide market for the 
products among our regular industria! 
customers? 

2. Is it sold to the same plant op- 
erating officials as our other major 
lines? 

3. Is the margin of profit and the 
possible volume as large as on other 
major lines? 

4. Will a modest investment se- 
cure an adequate stock and will that 
stock turn over with reasonable ra- 
pidity? 

§. Are our warehouse facilities ade- 
quate? 

6. Is the stock free from loss due 
to obsolescence and depreciation? 

Can our salesmen learn to sell 
this line without undue study or spe- 
cial training? 

8. Does the manufacturer provide 
idvertising matter, sales helps and 
personal calls with our salesmen? 

9. Are the territorial arrangements 
lefinite and exclusive? 

10. Is the line complete, including 
ll products in the nature of refrac- 
tories which may be called for by 
our trade? , 

Along this line, it was determined 
what amount of stock of General’s 
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This set of bulletins served a dual purpose: First as a set of industry bulletins 
showing uses, proper installations and plants where General refractories 
were in successful use; second, to the distributor salesman they served 
as a bible to follow in cases where he ran into perplexing situations 





products should be carried by an aver- 
age dealer and this stock then was 
actually “placed” and figured for 
weight, amount of space required on 
the distributor’s floor, cost, and all 
other items. Also a complete and 
comprehensive sales plan was promul- 
gated and a detailed dealer service basis 
worked out, including codperative 
methods, franchise and other neces- 
sary features. 

@ While this work was in process, 
all district sales offices of the com- 
pany were educated on the new plan 
of distributor selling, their coépera- 
tion assured, and certain arrange- 
ments made in various territories for 
definite sales assignments for direct 
distributor codperation by sales en- 
gineers. 

As the opening gun of the cam- 
paign to obtain dealers, a reprint of 
a comprehensive article from Mill 
Supplies was used—entitled “Refrac- 
tories—A Major Line for Industrial 
Distributors.” This article occupied 


three pages and was illustrated. It 


was designed to set forth specifically 
the answers to the ten questions 
which distributors would be likely 
to ask, and should ask, concerning 
a business that was new to most of 
them. The article was reprinted in 
a sixteen-page booklet, “New Busi- 
ness from Old Customers.” A fore- 
word by the president of the Gen- 
eral Refractories Company, coupled 
the initiation of a dealer department 
with the company’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, and summarized the eco- 
nomic developments in _ industry 
which made the new departure op- 
portune and logical. 

In addition to reprinting the com- 
plete article from Mill Supplies, the 
book contained two valuable full- 
page charts, one for high temperature 
cements and plastics, and one for 
fire brick. Each tabulated the mar- 
kets, indicating which were primary 
and which were secondary in impor- 
tance, told who should be contacted 
to make sales, and which products 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Close and continuous analysis of competitive effort is as important in 





business as it is in the world of sports and will provide capital 


@ ANY thinking individual will rec- 
ognize, I believe, that competition is to 
a considerable extent responsible for 
progress. Competition between indi- 
viduals and business units has done, 
altogether, much more good than it 
has done harm. Business, after all, is 
very much of a game, where we are in 
the position of the players. No game, 
however, can be played with benefit 
to the players without a set of rules 
and also a means of enforcing those 
rules fairly and in justice to all. The 
rules of the game and the means of 
enforcing these rules fairly, constitutes 
a subject which continues to attract 
public 
degree. 


attention to an_ increasing 
To the business house, whether it 
be manufacturer, distributor or one of 
the many industrial companies render- 
ing some sort of competitive service, 
a careful study of its competitors pro- 
vides a means of growth toward suc- 
cess as a more profitable unit. Market 
analysis is necessary, as is marketing 
analysis—a study of marketing meth- 
ods—but these will not supply all the 
facts leading to a better answer to our 
problems unless we pursue in parallel 
to these “competition analyses.” 
Emerson has said that there is no 
such thing as a permanent advantage. 
How business! Basic 
patents last for a time, but they only 
serve in the long run to protect an 
advance step. Unless this advance step 
is capitalized and is backed up by a 
sound product and a wise manage- 


true this is in 


ment, sooner or later any patent pro- 
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material for both advertising and sales managers in directing their work 


Know Your CL. omyeetition 


By BERNARD LESTER 


Assistant Industrial Sales Manager 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


tection proves worthless. Many a com- 
pany has initially failed in establishing 
a patented product involving a radi- 
cally new idea, by attempting to pro- 
mote and sell, single-handed, both the 
idea and the product. The effort and 
expense of selling the idea overburden 
them, and had they only seen the wis- 
dom of licensing other reliable and 
progressive manufacturers under the 
basic patent and sharing the expense 
of promoting the idea, they would 
have been successful. 

@ Years ago, when I asked the late 
W. H. Hoover, founder of the Hoover 
Company, New Berlin, O., what was 
most needed to develop the vacuum 
cleaner industry (including his own 
company), he replied at that time, 
“Higher grade and more competition.” 
This has been the need in many indus- 
tries where products were new, sales 
methods and policies uncrystallized. 
Often we find today leading compa- 
nies that are going through a period 
where they need competition badly to 
sell a sound idea to the public. 

The value from studying your 
competitors, and in this I am refer- 
ring to economic units and not per- 
sonalities, is to enable you to improve 
your own product, organization and 
methods. Consider not only the suc- 
cessful competitors, but also the un- 
successful ones, for next to the impor- 
tance of knowing what to do is 
knowing what not to do. Studying 
competition is closely associated with 
studying the market, because, after all, 
your operations must be based upon 









customer service. If any competitor's 
performance is bringing continuously 
good results in comparison with your 
own, it must be due to the fact that 
he is serving the market better than 
you, and if not, his weakness should 
point the way to your improvements. 


@ Unfortunately, management’s pic- 
ture of competitive activities, if con- 
sidered casually, comes from salesmen, 
because the salesman is on the battle 
front and it is there that the opposing 
forces meet. He reports what he re- 
gards as facts, viewed through the 
eyes of one whose success comes 
through enthusiasm, imagination and 
prejudice in favor of the products he 
sells and the sales methods he uses. 
Under such conditions he often re- 
ports that competitors deliver more 
quickly; they can make more liberal al- 
lowances; they have greater man power 
used in selling; they make lower prices 
or extend credit to customers with 
greater leniency, etc. Such a condition 
casts no reflection on the salesman, for 
he must be an enthusiast to sell. Sales 
management’s job, however, is to get 
unadulterated facts through a study 
of competition along broader lines 
than that gained through the eyes of 
the salesman. 

Recognizing the value of analyzing 
competition, let us set down some defi- 
nite lines along which the sales manager 
can work, 


1. The Product 
In a study of the competitive situa- 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





12--Armstrong Cork Products 


Company 


Autonomous divisional control, establishment of competitive lines, and marketing 


@ WITH a broad line of cork and 
related products which have appli- 
cations in practically every major 
industry, Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Lancaster, Pa., early in its 
history abandoned the idea of a sin- 
gle sales organization in favor of spe- 
cialized divisions. Out of this set- 
up has grown a coalition of well- 
merchandising 
whatever 


rounded, autonomous 
units developed to 
competitive conditions may arise. 
The expansion of the company’s 
lines has been largely due to devel- 
opment of new applications for its 
basic product, singly or in composi- 
tion with others, and the addition of 
its com- 


meet 


associate lines to maintain 
petitive position in certain fields. 
The company, in brief, is a group 
of widely diversified businesses relat- 
ed to each other by the fact that 
either (a) the product is composed 
wholly or in part of cork; or (b) the 
product serves the same purpose as 
that for which cork in some form or 
combination is (or was originally) 
utilized; or (c) the product is re- 
quired for incidental use in the ap- 
plication, installation, or protection of 
major products. During the last 
seven years 192 products have been 
added to the Armstrong line, rep- 
resenting an increase of seventy-four 
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arrangements with other manufacturers highlight Armstrong's interesting set-up 





per cent over the number of articles 
made by the company at the begin- 
ning of that period. The total is now 
nearing the 340 mark. 

@ First of all, let it be understood 
that Armstrong Cork Products Com- 
pany is a selling agent for the prod- 


ucts of its parent company, Arm- 
strong Cork Company. It operates 
through six domestic sales divisions: 
Closure, 


Floor, Building Materials, 
Textile, Shoe Products, and Indus- 
trial. A seventh division—the Cork- 


wood Division—sells raw cork and 








grinding cork to other American cork 
manufacturers. An eighth division 
—the Export Division—sells abroad 
products made in the company’s do- 
mestic factories. Because each divi- 
sion has its own distinctive class of 
customers and uses special distribu- 
tion methods, its situation is prac- 
tically that of a separate business 
within the main corporate organiza- 
tion. 

Such a conception of its own activi- 
ties on the part of the management 
of each division has been encouraged 
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H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 
President 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 





and company executives believe this 
has produced beneficial results from 
every viewpoint. Staff departments 
of the company, such as advertising, 
controller, engineering, financial, le- 
gal, research, trafic and others, serve 
ill the operating divisions. But the 
development of new products, mar- 
keting methods, personnel, manufac- 
turing facilities, advertising, etc., rests 
with each division head. These divi- 
sional plans are consistently projected 
from three to five years in advance. 
They are subject to constant discus- 
sion with the officers of the com 
pany, the production manager, and 
director of research, and thus serve 
to keep in sharp focus the long range 


objectives of the company as a whole. 


In addition to the plants located 
ut general headquarters at Lancaster, 
Armstrong manufacturing facilities 
are spread between Pittsburgh and 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; Camden, Glouces- 
ter City, and New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Fulton, N. Y.; South Braintree, 
Mass., and Pensacola, Fla. District 
and branch offices for one or more 
divisions of the company are located 
in thirty-one cities in this country. 
Foreign subsidiaries have headquarters 
and offices in England, Spain, France 
and Canada. 


Foreign manufacturing operations 
are confined to six factories, all sit- 
uated in Spain. Armstrong owns 
plants in Spain, France, Algeria, Tu- 
nisia, Morocco, and Portugal for the 
collecting, preparing, and warehous- 


ing of corkwood and grinding cork. 
Subsidiary companies handle conti- 
nental trade, and serve the Canadian 
market, whereas the Export Division 
handles the balance of foreign busi- 
ness. Last year Armstrong products 





HUGH M. CLARKE 


First Vice-President 


were sold in eighty-three foreign 
countries. 

@ Armstrong has the good fortune 
of having a sales and advertising- 
minded president, H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
who ascended from the ranks in con- 
formity to company policy. Like- 
wise, Hugh M. Clarke, first vice-presi- 
dent, lends an understanding ear to 
all marketing problems in lieu of a 
general sales manager who does not 
fit into the company’s set-up. 

Mr. Prentis joined the Armstrong 
organization in 1907 and in 1911 be- 
came the company’s first advertising 
manager. He continued in that ca- 
pacity until 1920, when he was ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Floor Division of the company. In 
1926 he was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the company and 
also one of its vice-presidents. In 1929 
he was promoted to the first vice- 
presidency of the company, and in 
1934 was elected president. Mr. Pren- 
tis recently was elected a regional vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Clarke joined the Armstrong 
organization in 1913. He became as- 
sistant sales manager, Floor Division, 
in charge of contract sales, in 1920; 











assistant general manager of the Floor 
Division in 1929; vice-president jn 
charge of production in 1930. Mr, 
Clarke was elected a member of the 
board of directors in 1931 and became 
second vice-president in 1932. In 1934 
he was elected first vice-president, the 
position he now holds. 

@ The Armstrong Cork Company had 
its founding in 1860, as a manufac- 
turer of the common garden variety 
of cork bottle stoppers. Disposal of 
its scrap and waste was actually a 
problem until it was decided that 
the company should use this mate- 
rial to manufacture corkboard insu- 
lation. Later, the company engaged 
in the manufacture of linoleum, an- 
other product in which cork is an 
ingredient. Thus, an Insulation Divi- 
sion came into the picture, followed 
by a Floor Division. These two divi- 
sions, in addition to the Cork Divi- 
sion, continued to handle all sales until 
1932, when an Industrial Division 
was set up for the specific purpose 
of broadening the application of cork 
and supplying products used by other 
manufacturers in the fabrication of 
their own products. This was fol- 
lowed by the Building Materials Di- 
vision and others previously men- 
tioned when the need for specializ 
tion became increasingly evident. 

S. E. Conybeare is general manager 
of the Industrial Division. He for- 
merly directed planning and devel- 
opment work and served as advertising 
manager. He is especially fitted to 
head up this division because to a 
great measure it serves as a market 
and product research activity in ad 
dition to its principal function of 
helping manufacturers design their 
equipment or products to use the 
desirable qualities of Armstrong ma 
terials. Products of this division in 
clude cork composition, felt products 
industrial applications of the com 
pany’s floor products such as linoleun 
for desk and table tops, cork bulleti 
boards, cork gaskets and scores of 
other items for which cork is e¢: 
pecially adaptable because of its com 
pression and friction qualities. 

@ Armstrong has augmented its li: 
of cork products with other mat 
rials whose characteristics are ¢ 
pecially suited for specific applic: 
tions. As a result of this, it has de 
veloped many new products such 
Corprene, a composition of cork an 
synthetic rubber for application 
where the qualities of both materia! 
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are desirable. Last year, Armstrong 
acquired the assets and equipment of 
the Goroco Products Co., Upper Dar- 
by, Pa., for manufacture of asphalt 
emulsions. 

\nother interesting point in Arm- 
strong’s marketing practices is the 
method of selling cork gaskets for the 
automotive industry. Gaskets are sold 
by the Industrial Division direct to 
manufacturers of automobiles, trucks, 
trailers and buses for original equip- 
ment. The Victor Manufacturing and 
Gasket Company, Chicago, obtains 
from Armstrong its cork gaskets, 
sheets, and Corkolin for the replace- 
ment trade. Victor is a large manu- 
facturer of other types of gaskets and 
well organized to serve this field effec- 
tively and economically. 

@ Products of the Industrial Division 
are sold direct to users through a 
corps of about twenty-five sales engi- 
neers who sell the entire line of this 
division. In areas where there is a 
concentration of types of industries, 
some specialty men are developed. 
This division has exclusive warehouse 
New York and utilizes 
the warehouses of the Floor Divi- 


facilities at 





W. F. MANSUR 
General Manager 
Shoe Products Division 


sion at St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit and 
Minneapolis. 

Although the sales engineers work- 
ng in this division are capable of 
handling practically every problem 
they may run into, there is a product 
manager at the home office who gives 
issistance in emergencies. In addi- 
tion, this division, as well as all 
others, has a designated contact man 
in the Central Technical Laboratory 
which does experimental and develop- 
ment work and may be called on to 
assist along these lines. Each division 
is charged for the service and the 
laboratory representatives are in con- 


W. B. TUCKER 
General Manager 
Textile Division 
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C. J. BACKSTRAND 
Director, General Manager 
Floor Division 


stant contact with the sales division 
heads and their assistants. When the 
laboratory develops a new product 
or a new type of an old product, it is 
responsible for the initial production, 
after which the material is turned 
over to the production department. 
Exercising its autonomous privi- 
leges, the Industrial Division operates 
with a sales control system of its own. 
Prior to the first of each year, dis- 
trict managers submit a forecast sheet 
showing anticipated purchases of each 





D. L. ARMSTRONG 
Vice-President, General 
Manager. Closure Division 


customer by month and commodity, 
based on records available for the past 
year. The division manager likewise 
makes an independent estimate and 
from the two a quota is set for the 
coming year. These data are set up 
on wide record sheets on which sales 
by months are entered and every quar- 
ter a set of photostat copies is sent 
to respective district offices so they 
have a complete picture of their busi- 
ness which can be seen at a glance. 
This system has been found very 
practical and the forecasts have been 
realized within a small percentage. 
Armstrong products for the build- 
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Director, G g 
Building Materials Division 
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ing field had increased to a point in 
1935, that a special division was set 
up for them. H. R. Peck is general 
manager of the Building Materials 
Division, with G. C. Denebrink, as- 
sistant general manager. Products of 
this division are segregated into six 
departments having their own peculiar 
distribution problems and each is in 
charge of a special manager. 

The Low Temperature Insulation 

Department, with S. C. Martin, man- 
ager, covers applications such as cold 
storage and food plants, and other 
industries employing low temperature 
manufacturing processes. The com- 
pany maintains its own contract de- 
partment for the installation of in- 
sulation. It also sells direct to in- 
dustrial customers on an f.o.b. basis. 
In some sections of the country, sale 
of cork insulation is handled through 
local distributors. 
@ The High Temperature Insulation 
Department sells co furnace equip- 
ment manufacturers and engineering 
companies as well as direct to indus- 
trial customers. F. M. Ritts is man- 
ager of this department. The chief 
product here is Armstrong’s insulat- 
ing fire brick, a ceramic product in 
which ground cork in the original 
mixture burns out in the firing, thus 
leaving a multiplicity of air cells 
which add to the brick’s insulating 
efficiency. This is a typical exam- 
ple of the ingenious use of cork. 

D. B. Birney is manager of the 


Temlok Department. Temlok is a 
low-cost fibre board insulation for 
walls and roofs. Not a cork product, 
it serves to further illustrate how 


Armstrong has gone without the 
realm of its basic material and added 
related products to round out its 
lines for competitive purposes. Tem- 
lok is made of Southern pine at the 
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Armstrong uses nearly seventy business publications to advertise its diversified line of products to industry and pave the way for the sale 
effort. Publication copy is backed up with attractive and colorful sales literature, displays, house organs and dealer helps 





Pensacola plant. This product is sold 
through wholesale and retail lumber 
dealers and roofing contractors. 

@ Equipment insulation for refrigera- 
tors, refrigerated truck bodies, etc., 
has its department under L. E. Cover, 
manager. These sales are made di- 
rect to manufacturers on a contract 
basis. Here again a complete line, 
including cork, Temlok, and fibrous 
glass insulation, is offered to cus- 
tomers. Armstrong manufactures 
cork insulation and Temlok in_ its 
own plants. Arrangements were 
made last year with the Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y., under which 
the company acts as the exclusive 
sales agency for Corning wool 
insulation to manufacturers of refrig- 
erators and of refrigerated equipment 
generally, thus broadening its services 
in that field. Temlok Deluxe, a new 
factory finished material for interior 
finish, produced in six standard colors, 
is an exclusive Armstrong develop- 
ment which is expanding the sale of 
insulating board for Armstrong 
wholesalers and dealers. 

A separate Acoustical Department 
with A. E. Pearce, manager, handles 
sales of a cork acoustical material— 
Corkoustic—as well as Temcoustic— 
a fibrous material. Acoustical mate- 
rials find their outlet through con- 
tractors. The latter also are the chief 
outlet for products of the Tile Floors 
Department, of which H. D. Stewart 
is manager. Armstrong pointed the 
way for tile contractors to include 


acoustical work in their services and 
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this has proved beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 

To round out the tile line, the com- 

pany last year acquired the Stedman 
Rubber Flooring Company, South 
Braintree, Mass., thus placing it in 
the unique position of being the only 
floor covering manufacturer that pro- 
duces a complete line of resilient 
flooring materials, including linoleum 
and felt base floor covering, cork tile, 
Linotile, Accotile, especially adapta- 
ble for basements and “on grade” 
installations and rubber tile. 
@ The Building Materials Division 
has district and branch offices at 
thirty-one points throughout the 
country in addition to representation 
given by selected distributors. Ware- 
house stocks of Armstrong offices and 
distributors are located at New York, 
Philadelphia, Albany, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, Syracuse, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, Memphis, Min- 
neapolis, Omaha, Tampa, Little Rock, 
Denver, New Orleans, Houston, Dal- 
las, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seat- 
tle and Portland. 

Building activity is followed by the 
Building Materials Division with the 
aid of Dodge construction report serv- 
ice covering all commercial and in- 
dustrial projects of $25,000 and over. 
The branch manager gets the initial 
report, the general contract award 
notice, and the close-out. These re- 
ports are given to the salesmen who 
follow through until final disposition, 
at which time the complete progress 


report, which has been kept on 
form-folder for each job, is reviewed 
by the district or branch manager. 
Through this system, the salesman 
automatically informed of every 
worth while prospect in his territory 
and through his progress report the 
branch manager can learn at any time 
the sales outlook in reference to these 
jobs. 

The original Armstrong line, cork 
stoppers, is now included in the 
Closure Division, in charge of Dwight 
L. Armstrong, a grandson of the 
company’s founder. Armstrong’s idea 
of offering a complete line is again 
reflected in this division. The closure 
line consists of practically every type 
of bottle, jar and container closure, 
including corks, crowns, embossed- 
metal- and molded-top corks, metal 
and molded plastic caps and jar cov- 
ers, rubber stoppers, applicator caps 
of all kinds, Cel-O-Seal caps and 
bands, cork discs and liners, bungs 
and tap corks. 

@ Closures are sold direct, with the 
exception of some standard, stock 
items of corks which are also sold 
through wholesale hardware and 
wholesale drug and bottling chan- 
nels. On the Pacific Coast, this di- 
vision is represented by an agent, 
otherwise the country is covered out 
of fourteen district and branch of- 
fices. Warehouse stocks to effect 
prompt service are available at Chi- 
cago, New York, Jacksonville, Pitts- 
burgh and the western distributor 
maintains stocks at San Francisco, 
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@ story of cork is told to thousands of people 
rough schools and museums with this handy exhibit 
ich is sold to them on inquiry at a nominal sum 





Los Angeles and Seattle. The outlet 
for these items is in fifteen principal 
markets. The sales effort involves a 
chandising service in designing at- 
tractive closures which will give pack- 
ages additional sales appeal. This fac- 
has been found since repeal to be 
of considerable consequence in mar- 
keting liquors, as well as a vital qual- 
ity in packages for toilet and other 
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preparations, 

The activities of two other divi- 
sions, Shoe Products and Textile, are 
fairly well localized. The former is 
under direction of W. F. Mansur, 
while W. B. Tucker is general man- 
ager of the latter. These divisions 
were set up separately because of the 
highly specialized nature of their 
products. Shoe products include cork 
box toes, counters, composition sheets, 
cork bottom fillers, lifts, metatarsal 
pads, and other items, all of which 
are sold principally direct to manu- 
facturers. 

@ The textile products involve a 
highly specialized effort and constant 
service to assure the user of Arm- 
strong cork cots, the main item in 
this line, the highest possible service, 








ind thus effect the savings claimed 
for the product. This division has 
two men constantly working in New 
England among the cotton and wool- 
en mills and six men in the South, 
two of whom are stationed at Green- 
ville, for the cotton industry. An 
agent covers the Southwest. 
Armstrong cork cots are used in 
the spinning of yarn and because of 
the characteristics of cork they are 
said to give mill owners longer wear, 
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JOHN P. YOUNG 
Advertising Manager 


fewer roll changes, stronger, more 
uniform yarn with savings up to fifty 
per cent on roll covering costs. Mar- 
keting this item has required a con- 
tinuous educational effort due to the 
reluctance of the market to change 
traditional methods. Textile Division 
products also include roll covering 
and rebuffing machinery, loom acces- 
sories, cements, compositions, etc. 
Advertising for this division has been 
of an educational character, reason- 
why, and case study types. 

The company also sells an appre- 

ciable amount of natural corkwood 
and grinding cork, which comes un- 
der the Corkwood Division, of which 
A. J. Goddard is manager. The mar- 
ket for these products is highly con- 
centrated and includes some Arm- 
strong competitors. As a leader in 
the industry it maintains friendly 
and helpful relationships with other 
companies in the field. 
@ Foreign sales of domestic-made 
products are directed through H. L. 
Killian, manager of the Export Divi- 
sion. These sales are made through 
distributors in countries other than 
continental Europe and England. 

A long-visioned program of select- 
ing personnel material for all execu- 
tive positions in Armstrong Cork 
Products Company enables the com- 
pany to fill practically all openings 
from within’ the organization. An- 
nually, managers of the larger divi- 
sions make a tour of colleges and 
universities throughout the country 
to interview candidates for a train- 
ing course preparatory to assignment 
to active sales duty. 





RALPH WINSLOW 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


@ Men who are selected are first 
brought to the home office for the 
purpose of meeting all executives and 
determining for themselves whether 
they would like to cast their future 
with the company. The sales training 
course extends over nine months. Stu- 
dent salesmen not only are trained in 
the fundamentals of salesmanship and 
given a thorough knowledge of the 
products they are to sell, but they also 
are given a broad background of the 
company’s activities and __ policies. 
Sound slides and motion pictures are 
used effectively in this work at the 
home office. The men are taken to 
the plants of the company where they 
spend some time in every department 
to become acquainted with all opera- 
tions and thoroughly familiar with the 
products. 

A field inspection trip is included 
in the course where the men go out 
with salesmen to learn the practical 
application of Armstrong products. 
Students are required to study the 
markets for the various products and 
take a reading course of twenty vol- 
umes with weekly reviews. The can- 
didates spend time handling sales cor- 
respondence, sit in with the company 
purchasing agent to learn purchasing 
practices, and study the operations 
of the credit department. They also 
work on actual contracts in the es- 
timating department, familiarizing 
themselves with the job of working 
with blueprints and specifications and 
taking off quantities. Every man 
taking the course spends a definite 
period in the Advertising Depart- 
ment, learning why and how the 
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This Armstrong exhibit was made in the company's own display shop largely of 
Armstrong products, including Temlok, Linowall and linoleum. The display 


centered around a "theatre" which showed by revolving disc and synchronized 
curtains, the complete standard line of Armstrong closures. Colored trans- 
parencies featured All-American prize packages having Armstrong closures 





sales promotion work is done so they 
will have a better appreciation of the 
value of the activities which will 
support their sales effort in the field. 

While taking the sales training 

course, the students are housed in 
“Armstrong Manor,” a country place 
at the edge of the city made into a 
club for the purpose. This gives the 
men an opportunity to discuss mutual 
problems with others taking the 
course and further serves to give 
them the feeling that they are ac- 
tually a part of the Armstrong family. 
Post graduate courses are held every 
other year for all sales personnel, with 
the men from the field spending one 
week at the factory to maintain per- 
sonal contacts and review with the 
home office organization mutual prob- 
lems. 
@ Each of the larger sales divisions 
has an annual sales convention at the 
home office. Special conventions are 
held for tile contractors and whole- 
sale distributors. Branch managers 
go in a few days in advance for spe- 
cial meetings. 

An unusually comprehensive sales 
manual is maintained for practically 
every division. These books give the 
salesman everything he needs in the 
way of company background, organ- 
ization, policies, terms, manufacturing 
processes, limitations, and other de- 
tails that may be referred to when 
necessary on the job. 

Armstrong sales activity is sup- 
ported by an intensive, highly spe- 
cialized advertising and sales promo- 
tion program. And because every 
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salesman during his training period 
spent some time in the Advertising 
Department and learned its objectives 
and advantages, all are advertising- 
minded and make effective use of it. 
@ The advertising department is now 
headed by John P. Young, former 
assistant advertising manager, who 
recently succeeded Arthur K. Barnes, 
retired, who was with the company 
for twenty years and directed adver- 


tising for the last five years. Mr. 


Young has been with Armstrong 
since 1924, prior to that having been 
associated with the graphic arts in- 
dustry as well as with an advertising 
agency. 

Ralph Winslow is assistant adver- 
tising manager, formerly supervisor 
of industrial advertising. He has 
been with Armstrong since 1930, 
with previous experience in the agency 
field, motion pictures and newspaper 
work. 

The advertising department has 
four divisional men who serve as con- 
tacts between division managers and 
the department on (1) handling of 
business paper copy; (2) publication 
of house organs; (3) exhibits, and 
(4) sales literature. 

The department has full charge of 
all sampling and dealer service, which 
is required principally by the Floor 
and Building Materials Divisions; it 
supervises the exhibits and displays 
department; operates the Bureau of 
Interior Decoration, which handles 
the preparation of special floor, wall, 
and ceiling designs for architects and 
customers; codperates with the Archi- 





tectural Advisory Bureau in supply- 
ing technical information and appli- 
cation data. The Advertising De- 
partment also maintains a News Bu- 
reau to disseminate information about 
the company and its products an to 
coéperate with the management on 
questions of public relations. 


The advertising department pro- 
duces all business paper adverti. ng 
and industrial sales literature, bh \n- 


dling all the mechanics. The con- 
pany’s agency, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne, Inc., New York, 
prepares copy and layouts, but ort 
work, plates, composition, etc., «re 
handled through the advertising 
partment. Publication  schedu 
house organ and sales literature p 
grams are made up on large charts 
which hang in the manager’s offi 
so that the status of all work may 
seen at a glance. 

@ Armstrong always has been a co 
sistent user of business paper advc 
tising. The current schedule includes 
about seventy business publications 

a wide variety of fields. The com 
pany’s use of business papers has 
been on the premise that the best 
time to reach a prospective buyc 
is when he is thinking of his busi 
ness, as he is when reading these pub 
lications. 

There is no general Armstrong cata 
log. Instead, each division has a num- 
ber of attractive, colorful booklets, 
usually of 8'xlIl-inch size, giving 
specific treatment of each subject 
from application to results. Thes: 
pieces are excellent examples of 
modern graphic arts, many designed 
especially to appeal to architects and 
decorators. 

Literature is distributed on request 
and through salesmen and dealers 
Often when a new catalog is to be 
issued, reservation blanks are inserted 
in the respective house organs and 
editorial copy directs attention to the 
book. Consolidated catalogs are used 
in architectural, engineering, textile. 
petroleum, chemical process, packag 
ing and dairy fields. 

Other sales literature embraces 
folders and some small booklets giv- 
ing the romantic story of cork. The 
latter find wide distribution among 
schools that request them. Educa- 
tional work also is done through two 
exhibit kits, one for cork and one 
for linoleum, made especially to ful- 
fill the demand for this type of ma- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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@ IN THE fall of 1920, the West- 
nghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
began to broadcast daily prearranged 
programs from its Pittsburgh radio 
KDKA. This novel under- 
conceived as a_ public 
service, but there was a commercial 
motive behind it as well; namely, to 
widen the market for radio receivers 
so as to provide employment for the 
extensive facilities for producing radio 
equipment which the company had 
developed during the world war. 
This plan, as ultimately 
proved, was thoroughly sound, but 
the immediate result was the creation 
of a difficult marketing problem. 
Radio equipment, being highly tech- 
nical, could no more be sold to the 
general public on a large scale at that 
time than X-ray apparatus could be 
today. Nor could the new 
broadcasting service be sold either, for 
it meant nothing whatsoever to peo- 
ple without radio receivers. The one 
group that did have radios, the radio 
imateurs, were as a whole opposed 
to the broadcasting because it inter- 
fered with their own operations. The 
radio dealers, with few exceptions, 
were completely blind to what was 
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By WILLIAM H. EASTON, Ph.D. 
SHELDON, MORSE, HUTCHINS AND EASTON, Inc., NEW YORK 





Public Relations Technique 


Applied to Marketing 





in store for themselves and stood by 
their customers, the amateurs, in con- 
demning what they regarded as an 
invasion of the radio field. 

To break through this dilemma, it 
became necessary to conduct a cam- 
paign to arouse public interest in the 
new service. In this campaign, every 
kind of publicity was employed— 
public addresses, newspapers and mag- 
items and news 
interviews, 


azine articles, news 
photographs, newspaper 
advertising of various kinds, and of 
course, radio itself. 

@ It took some time before this cam- 
paign began to show substantial re- 
sults. The average individual could 
understand and appreciate the value 
of radio telephony, but radio broad- 
one-way affair with no 


casting—a 
for talking back—that 


opportunity 
was mere nonsense. 
But before the year 
ice began to break. People began 
talking about radio. Suddenly, New 
York City went radio mad, and the 
contagion spread all over the coun- 
In November and December, 


was up, the 


try. 
1921, radio manufacturers received 
orders for receivers to an estimated 


total of over ten million dollars. As 












the world’s stock of receivers hardly 
equaled half a million dollars at the 
time, the orders went into the scrap 
basket; but a new art and a new in- 
dustry were born. 

In solving this problem, it 
first necessary to gain acceptance for 
a new idea (the entertainment value 
of radio broadcasting) before the 
market for the product (radio re- 
ceiver) was opened. The first step 
involved selling an intangible—some- 
thing that cannot be bought, delivered, 
and paid for—and, as is usually the 
case, the ordinary methods of sales 
promotion were here of little value. 
Advertising and personal solicitation 
did play a part, but it was a very 
minor one. Chief reliance was. placed 
on the technique of public education 
that is commonly used in public re- 
lations operations. 

@ Problems requiring the same kind 
of solution frequently arise in mar- 
keting, especially in the industrial 
field. Novel ideas are constantly be- 
ing presented to industry, but it 
rarely happens that radical innova- 
tions in machinery, processes, or prac- 
tices receive prompt acceptance. Gen- 
educational work 


was 


erally, extensive 
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Promotional and sales efforts for a new product of somewhat revolutionary char- 
acter will be more effective and considerably less expensive if they are preceded 
by a “public relations’ build-up campaign along lines suggested in this article 
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must be 





carried out before routine 
sales promotion can begin. 

Often, the important markets for 
new developments are not known in 
advance. 




















When the electric eye (re- 











cently called one of the most impor- 
tant of modern inventions) first made 
its appearance, 

















connected 
with it saw that it was a useful lit- 
tle device, but no one could say for 
what purpose it would be 
quantities. In such 





everyone 




















sold in 
the best 
plan is to spread information on the 
device as widely as possible and let 
inquiries from those interested indi- 











cases, 

















cate the fields where sales promotion 
will prove profitable. 

@ Ic frequently happens that not only 
actual buyers but other groups as 
well have to be the 
merits of an improvement before the 
market for it is opened. 
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For exam- 








ple, arc welding can play an impor- 











tant part in steel building construc- 








tion, but there is no market for arc- 














welding outfits for this purpose in 
where building codes were 
drawn up before the art of arc weld- 
ing was developed and make no pro- 








cities 















































vision for its use. Ordinary sales 
promotion cannot open these mar- 
kets. The codes must first be amend- 














ed, and, to amend a code (without 
using methods that are nowadays in 
complete disrepute), steps must be 
taken to educate and crystallize the 



































opinion of authoritative groups (en- 
gineers, architects, builders, etc.), of- 
ficial groups, citizens, and finally leg- 
islators and civic authorities. 
































When a change such as the sub- 














stitution of steam turbines in place 








of reciprocating engines begins to take 
’ place, it is apt to be strenuously re- 
sisted by the workers directly in- 
volved. This is natural since by the 
change they lose a valuable asset— 
their mastery over the older mechan- 
Such cannot stop 
progress, but it can seriously delay 
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it, and educational measures for over- 
coming it must be included in the 
marketing program. 























At times, for any of a variety of 








reasons, a product or even an entire 
industry may become the subject of 
a_ public the 
cases of labor-saving machinery, cos- 
metics, and the privately owned elec- 
trical utilities. Against such attacks, 
advertising is generally a poor defense, 
the advertiser, 
however true they may be, are as- 
sumed to be special pleading and often 

















attack, as in recent 
































since statements of 
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PUBLIC CITIZEN NO. 1 


One of a series of pages running 
every Saturday in the “Wisconsin 
News,"" sponsored by Milwaukee in- 
dustrial leaders to create better feel- 
ing and understanding between in- 
dustrial management, labor and the 
general public. The campaign is 
scheduled at present for fourteen 
weeks and was sold by a member of 
the "News" advertising staff. A com- 
mittee of three industrial executives 
pass on the copy before release 





merely furnish fresh ammunition to 
opponents. 

In general, when the thinking hab- 
its of large groups of people constitute 
a market obstacle, public relations 
methods should be employed as either 
a preliminary or a supplement to or- 
dinary sales promotion. 

There is, of course, no standardized 
technique for securing the acceptance 
of new ideas. Each case is a special 
one and must be given individual 
treatment. But several types of pro- 
cedure are frequently found useful, 
and one of these is illustrated by the 
following example, which is selected 
because it is fairly simple and applies 
to a variety of situations. 

@ The problem in this case was to 
open the way to sell calcium phos- 
phate for use in certain foods. For 
many years, calcium phosphate has 
been added in small quantities to salt 
to prevent caking in damp weather, 
and it works equally well with other 
food products that have a tendency 
to become lumpy, such as dry milk, 
powdered sugar, etc. If calcium 
phosphate were used generally to keep 
these latter foods free-flowing, a large 
market for the product would be cre- 
ated. But, as there is a widespread 
prejudice against the addition of 





“chemicals” to foods, success in this 

direction seemed doubtful. 

That calcium phosphate was l- 
ready being used in salt proved noth- 
ing, for salt is consumed in very 
small quantities. On the other hand, 
sugar and dry milk in its various 
forms are consumed in large quanti- 
ties, especially by children; and it 
appeared quite certain that, unless 
the prevailing opinion of medical au- 
thorities, health and food control o'- 
ficials, food manufacturers, and ¢ 
public could be changed, the additi 
of the phosphate to such foods wou 
be generally opposed. 

The phosphate manufacturer w! 
was seeking this market had amp 
data on the harmlessness of calciun 
phosphate as an ingredient of foods 
but, as he was admittedly comme: 
cially interested, nothing he could sa 
on the subject would carry much 
weight. Data that can influence th: 
opinion of well-informed people must 
come from an unbiased and authori 
tative source. 

To secure such data, a laboratory 

of high standing in the nutrition field 
was asked to prepare a comprehensive 
report on the use of calcium phos- 
phate in foods. 
@ This report reviewed every impor- 
tant contribution on the subject and 
pointed out, among other things, that 
the diet of the average American 
was deficient in calcium, that this 
deficiency seemed to be one of the 
causes of premature old age, and that 
the deficiency could be remedied by 
calcium phosphate. The conclusion 
was that the addition of small 
amounts of calcium phosphate to the 
diet would be beneficial, especially 
for growing children. 

The first step after the receipt of 
this report was to release it to the 
press, with the result that newspapers 
all over the country ran articles under 
such headings as: “Old Age Hastened 
by Lack of Calcium”; “Lime and 
Phosphorus Prolong Life”; “Calcium 
Phosphate Salts in the Diet Help 
Longevity.” 

Copies or abstracts of the report 
were also sent by the manufacturer 
to leaders in the food field, editors 
of medical, public health, and food 
magazines, and writers on health, nu- 
trition, and dietetics. As the au- 
thority behind the report was un- 

questionable, most of the magazines 
receiving it published reviews of it, 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Modernization of Industrial Marketing 


IV--Gales Training 


Sales training should be a major activity in the pro- 


motional program of every industrial marketing organ- 
ization because sales students of today will be the 


backbone of the selling organization in years ahead 





@ THE old adage of the “cart before 
the horse” applies precisely to the pre- 
dicament confronting many sales ex- 
ecutives today. At the threshold of 
business is a ready market for goods. 
It is an avenue to long hoped-for prof - 
its. “Here we are with a job to be 
done but where can we find trained 
salesmen to do the work,” say per- 
plexed sales managers. 

Many will not reach that road to 
success because no preparation for 
sales training was made during the 
lean years of business. Few companies 
had the courage and vision to spend 
good hard cash during the last five 
vears. In addition, each industry faced 

abnormal turnover of personnel. 
Perhaps many employes resorting to 
‘ther activities, will never return to 
their chosen vocation. Then, too, pres- 
it members of sales forces are grow- 

g older, creating a gap that must be 
tilled by younger men. 

Not unlike the mad scramble to 

ich that precious yellow metal in 

e Gold Rush Days of ’49 is the rush 

industry today to retrieve its losses 

trained sales personnel. Scouting 
ews have been pounding at univer- 
ty doors since the turn of the year. 
is not unusual for a promising 
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young graduate to have several worth- 


while offers from large industrial con- 
cerns. 

This is a favorable sign as it indi- 
cates that organizations are alert to 
their present problems and are out to 
mend their fences. Despite the fact 
that Republic maintained, without 
interruption, a full sales school quota 
during the last seven years, no slack- 
ening of pace in the sales training pro- 
gram is noticeable today. 

Sales training should not be thought 

of as today’s problem. It is for to- 
morrow. Think several years ahead 
and convince your management of 
this need. Sales training must precede 
your program of selling. 
@ Today, in the steel industry, we are 
confronted with an unprecedented de- 
mand for steel. Production records 
have recently exceeded those Utopian 
figures of the boom days of 1929. 
Veterans say a world shortage of steel 
is now being experienced. It is truly 
a seller’s market. Most mills are sold 
out for many weeks ahead. 

How easy it would to become short- 
sighted and rest on the laurels of a full 
tonnage book. But progressive com- 
panies have other ideas. They plan for 


the future because, by experience, 





























By FORREST H. RAMAGE 


Sales Promotion Manager 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORA- 
TION, CLEVELAND 

















they know that new capacity or a 
slackening in demand is in the offing. 
Need for sales training was never 
more pronounced than it is today. 
Looking at the past several years, we 
see a vast number of new products 
that have been conceived and de- 
veloped. The product may be an en- 
tirely new departure. One of Repub- 
lic subsidiaries formerly has confined 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
| (Confidential) 
Rating of Applicant for Sales Training Course 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































Name of Applicant - 


Direct effect on you 


Other comments 


Please return the completed report 
to Byron F. Field, Room 1470-X 


Date 





APPEARANCE Appealing 
Person and Clothing 

COURTESY Exceptional 
Politeness and Manner 

SPEECH Convincing 
Vocabulary, Tone and and Clear 
Clarity 

INTELLIGENCE Unusually 
Common Sense Keen 


SALES PERSONALITY Immediately 
Appealing 


GENERAL REACTION to the applicant as a possible future Republic salesman: 


Do you feel that he would make an outstanding salesman? 


Person making report 


O Neutral [—) Repulsive oO 
0 Usual C] Discourteous 


oO Average —) Unconvincing —0 


Cj Usual O Dull 0) 


0 Not [() Unappealing OO 
Unusual 








Applicants for the Republic Steel sales training course are interviewed by 
six company executives who render a report covering the points shown above 





its selling to the mechanical tubing 
field. Its metallurgists developed an 
electrical annealing process with con- 
trolled atmosphere that made it pos- 
sible to process electric resistance 
welded tubing into a boiler tube of 
unusual qualities. Consequently in the 
lap of its sales force was placed a 
healthy new product which demanded 


an entirely different sales approach. 


@ Many other existing products have 
been studied with the thought in mind 
of broader usages. Again the steel 
salesman is marshalled into an ac- 
tivity of new selling. 

Competitive products have forged 
ahead and they too are reaching out 
for new applications. A salesman must 
be alert to these advancements and 
understand the intensity of his com- 
petition, whether it be on a product 
that is exactly the same, or one made 
of another material, but recommended 
for the same application. 

Competition in selling is keener 
from all angles. Each company is 
ploughing the fields more thoroughly 
and more forcibly. 

The 1937 Model Salesman has a big 
job cut out for himself regardless ot 
his particular field of activity. We 
should like to refer specifically to the 
role of the steel salesman because he 
is the one with whom we are most 
familiar. We are confident that you 
can apply these same principles to 
your own particular business. 
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“Steel is steel”— that’s what the 
customers formerly said. Years ago 
there were three grades of steel, 
namely; hard, medium and soft. The 
customer would make his product to 
meet the type of steel available. Now 
the customer demands a steel to fit his 
design or type of particular product. 
Formerly little was known as to just 
what steel could do, but metallurgy 
has gone a long way to probe the 
inside workings. Steel is made to the 
most exacting specifications. One of 
our laboratories lists in its records 
over 3,000 various combinations of 
analyses, each one differing from the 
other and each one formulated for a 
specific purpose. Not only has rapid 
progress been made in the production 
of alloy steel but carbon steels as well 
are now made under the strictest scru- 
tiny. Controlled grain size in carbon 
steels involves the utmost care in roll- 
ing and heat treatment and it gives 
the salesman new steels to meet the 
exacting demands of his customers. 


@ Euduro stainless steel is another 
example of a product that is placing 
new demands on sales ability. Stain- 
less steel is relatively a new product. 
It really came into its own commer- 
cially in this country in 1926. Suc- 
cessful production of stainless steel was 
far more than laboratory work; it car- 
ried all the way from the production 
in the electric furnace to the final 
fabrication in the field; in reality it 
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called for new craftsmanship. Because 
it required a different treatment and 
method of fabrication, the steel sales- 
man was confronted with a new as- 
signment. It was found necessary to 
teach fabricators proper fabricating 
methods. New uses had to be devel- 
oped and nursed all the way from the 
inception of the idea to the final sell. 
ing and fabrication of the metal. That 
is called “creative selling.” It drains 
the patience, it demands persistence, 
and, most of all, it requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of your own product, 
as well as a full understanding of the 
merits and limitations of each and 
every competing product. 

Unlike the consumer fields, the dur- 
able goods industries have a different 
sales problem. Industrial buyers want 
to know more than the usual commer- 
cial facts. They want to know what a 
steel, or product, will do when it 
is placed in their plant for further 
processing. 

@ Steel represents a major part of the 
average steel buyer’s purchases. He 
can’t afford to take chances, neithe: 
does he have time to wait for a sales- 
man to develop information. He 
human and reacts to the approach of 
an aggressive salesman—but after ll 
his bread and butter comes first. His 
job, his company responsibility, his 
own future is at stake. 

Many companies have stringent re- 
quirements for the education of thei: 
purchasing agents. Buyers know the 
production problems of their organ 
zation. They know the merits of the 
materials which they purchase. They 
are students of market trends and 
counsel with the management on in- 
ventories. They interview experts 
from the mills. Indeed, they offer 
challenge to all sellers of materials. 

Progressive companies are full) 
aware of this responsibility. They real 
ize that a salesman must know th« 
answers and express them in the cu 
tomer’s language. He doesn’t need 
be a walking metallurgist, but h: 
should be in a position to render 
service and be in a position to cop 
with the customer’s problems. 

It follows then, quite naturally, th 
the three most important phases of 
training program are, namely, sele 
tion, training and allocation. 

Proper selection of applicants—tha' 
is the fundamental and vital first ste 
for a successful sales training progran 

(Continued on Page $8) 
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@ THE average American eats about 
» ton of food a year. Good times 
or bad that figure varies but little. 
Behind that first statement rages one 
of the roughest, toughest, and most 
sharply competitive manufacturing, 
selling, merchandising, and advertis- 
ing battles in this sweet land of lib- 
erty. All to determine what Mr. 
Average American (and his wife, and 
young ’uns) will eat. 

Over at the beginning of the food 
manufacturer’s production line is 
where the battle starts. His job is to 
produce a particular product (or 
products) at a specific cost. What 
raw materials shall he use? What 
kind of a package will he decide 
upon? What machinery will be re- 
quired? Will he buy or generate his 
power? How will he keep his plant 
clean and well-lighted? Will air con- 
ditioning be an asset to him? Will 
it be worth while to uniform his em- 
ployes? And at least a thousand more 
questions like that. 

Over in the business papers serv- 
ing the food industries is where he 
will find all the answers. Roughly 
speaking, there are about a hundred 
business papers serving industrial 
kitchendom. All of these carry ad- 
vertising—a lot or a little—from sup- 
pliers of all sorts of things for food 
manufacturers—from vinegar to ven- 
tilating fans—motors to marshmal- 
low—roach powder to refrigerators. 

Off-hand, we'd say the people who 
sell things to the people who make 
and sell food are more sales-minded 
than those who supply the other in- 
dustries. This is good, and undoubt- 
edly comes from working closely with 
such extremely sales-minded custom- 
ers. The trouble, however, is that 
many of them are sales-minded in 


K. 
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the extreme that the others are pro- 
duction-minded. With certain types 
of products there is a little too much 
of the “whoopee” school of adver- 
tising—"Build big business!”—‘In- 
crease your sales!”—‘“Win more cus- 
tomers!””—and the like. 

Now the supplier to the textile in- 

dustry, for example, too frequently 
tells what his product is—and doesn’t 
say what good it will do the buyer. 
The food industry supplier, on the 
other hand, brags about what his 
product will do—and neglects to tell 
what it is made of. And, of course 
(as we have been saying for months) 
neither one of them gets down to 
cases and explains why his particular 
product is any better than his com- 
petitors’. 
@ So much for generalization. When 
we come to note the smart advertisers, 
we meet again such often-mentioned- 
here names as Alcoa-Aluminum, Crane 
Co., Johns-Manville, duPont, Repub- 
lic Steel, Owens-Illinois. Many of 
these are advertising products used 
horizontally across industry—others 
featuring specialized products or serv- 
ices for the food industry. Republic, 
for example, who is a large industrial 
advertiser, has not been too big to 
be clumsy in its advertising, and has 
run some excellent specialized front 
covers and color pages in the food 
press. 

Then we come upon another group 
of big-name advertisers. Names any 
good housewife would easily recog- 
nize. For a good bit of the best ad- 
vertising in food papers is done by 
food manufacturers themselves. Rea- 
son is many foodmen are good cus- 
tomers of other foodmen. The pie 
baker needs lemon filling—the confec- 
tioner, sugar and chocolate—the can- 





This Month 
at the Advertising Menu of the 
Food Industries . . . Plus a Few Others 
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ner, salt—and so on. People like 
Borden’s, General Foods, Proctor & 
Gamble, Lever Brothers, Fleischmann’ 
Yeast, do a sizable bulk business. A 
majority of these big fellows are using 
advertising to sell—not merely “to 
support the industry.” One good 
bulk customer may be worth many 
thousand housefraus to them, and 
they and their good agencies are do- 
ing as modern, as intelligent a job 
in business magazines as in the gen- 
eral papers. 

Nibbling at a varied menu of ad- 
vertising more peculiar to the food 
field, we find both interesting and 
dull ‘‘dishes’—lean and fat—sweet 
and sour—rare and well-done. Taste 
some with us... 

Container Corporation provides a 
short, short story, easy-to-read— 
“Shipping Tragedy No. 1.” Copy 
starts—“Three high-priced men 
worked three months . . . but when 
the dealer unpacked it . . .” and so 
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forth toward a conclusion in favor 
of “Packaging by Prescription.” Novel 
and effective treatment plus nice copy. 
This is a winner—a “one bell” ad for 
the month. Step up and bow, James 
Townsend Sellers of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, for your good 
work. 

@ Self-confidence—“If we 
make a truck for bananas, we can 


could 
make one for you.” So crows Service 
Caster. 

Fumigation and sanitation are im- 
portant problems in food plants, and 
especially in flour mills. The Innis 
Speiden Company (who makes “Lar- 
vacide”) has gone to the trouble and 
expense of preparing a four page, two 
color insert on a complete program 
This is useful and 


comprehensive, and highly interesting 


for insect control. 


to the foodman with such a problem. 
Fitness for purpose is the ideal test 
for advertising. Therefore, this is 
good advertising. 

One thing we'll see more of when 
it dawns upon industrial advertisers 
that advertising is a potential sales 
weapon—s the good old dollar sign. 
Seems good to see “4c Profit on Long 
Sc Stein”—which is going to get a 
lot more distributors for Richardson 
Root Beer than “Now you can make 
bigger and bigger profits.” 

Buckeye 
rings the cash register with 


Machine Company, too, 
“$350 
Savings Monthly with Buckeye Diesel 
That ought to be in double 


quotes for the heading is an actual 


Power.” 


statement from a well-satisfied mill 
manager. The copy is specific down 
to the decimal point. 

The biggest load of copy we have 
ever seen in one place is gathered in- 
side a four page insert in a dairy 
paper. It’s all about “Green Spot 
Orangeade,” under the signature of 
The California Florida Company. It's 


the “two bell” ad of the month, so 
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you'll find a cut of it nearby. You 
won’t be able to read the copy (two 
solid pages of type in the spread), but 
take our word that it was written by 
somebody who had a load on his mind 
and got rid of it, without stopping to 
erase. Not too smooth—but it tells 
a story. And it’s the “sellingest” copy 
we've read in a good long while. All 
credit to Lew Hoen, of Dan B. Miner 
Company, Los Angeles. 

Big lesson from little advertiser— 
Midland Paint in a quarter page says, 
“End Broken Floor Trouble.” Copy 
is like that, too. 

Some of the advertising in the meat 
papers is a lot of boloney. That school- 
boy crack really goes for advertisers 
like the one who uses a head ““Plump- 
ness may not count on Broadway to- 


ue WE RAD A OOULAE A ERD 


day—but it sure does count in sau- 
sages.” Picture—a Mae West type 
pouring out of her clothes. Of course, 
it’s probably hard not to be silly writ- 
ing ads about sausage and bologna, 
and stuff, but some of the ad writers 
give themselves an awful lot of 
trouble. Like the original gent with 
the page “Sausage is always on Dress 
Parade.” Combination illustration of 
a drawing of rows of sausage and, 
Yes, that’s right, rows 
of marching West Pointers. Oh, well!, 
There are a few people like duPont 
and Rhinelander, who present their 


guess what? 


stories more directly and more con- 
servatively, and, consequently, are not 
silly. 

@ Swell heading and illustration, for 
example, for Kalamazoo Parchment— 
“A Mile Long Research Laboratory” 


with a tricky photo of their giant 
plant poured into a big test tube. 

There’s one little food advertiser 
who intrigues us. We understand 
that for “yars and yars” he’s run th: 
same little ad in one of the mea: 
papers. It’s just about an inch and 
a half by one column—a little rever: 
plate “Pure Vinegars.” A. P. Callaha 
& Co. is the investor. They’re som 
thing like Calvin Bullock in the “Wa 
Street Journal.” 

Like all other fields of industri: 
advertising, industrial kitchendom ha 
its masters of the mediocre. We couk 
pick and pick on those with page 
headed “Champion,” and “Aces High,’ 
and many other things like that, bu: 
perhaps we've been rough enough in 
the past. Let us hope some of thes: 
folks will learn from their more pro 
gressive and alert 
cousins. 


brothers and 


A Quick Look at Other Fields 


Bethlehem, Black & Decker, and 
Republic Steel present an odd (and 
creepish) coincidence with three head- 
lines running concurrently—"LIFI 
BEGINS” — “JUST ARRIVED” 
(showing a stork—and “BORN 
DEAD.” 

We've been looking for a good ad 
in the shoe and leather publications 
since last summer. Now Hookless 
(Talon) gives us “She 
thought of her Corset and said—‘Wrap 
up the Overshoes.’ ” 


Fastener 


We like this ad, starting, “Five 
years ago Bill Lane, Walt Wells, and 
one employe began operations in a 
small shop.” Lane-Wells Gun Perfora- 
tor Service. 


Barreled Sunlight for say- 

and “Better” so much. 
We thought they knew better. 
a nice job otherwise. 

It’s high time Gulf Oil got a lot of 
attention for the outstanding job it 
is doing in the aviation papers. Its 
monthly page “The Birdmen’s Perch” 
is one of the most refreshing, newsy 
things we've ever read. Back in our 
Class 1-A of “Advertising” we were 
told one of the first things an ad had 
to do was get read. We'll bet our 
shirts this Gulf series has a large 
monthly following. Here and now we 
call it the “three bell” ad of the 
month. Let that music ring in the 
ears of T. S. Repplier and George 
Homer Gribben, of Young & Rubi- 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Railway Age 
plished every Saturday. Ed- 
from the executive, 
ating) and managerial 
andpoint, and read by rail- 
aecutives, operating offi- 
‘als, purchasing officers and 
riment heads, men who 
ontrol railway policies and 
prove major expenditures. 


Mechanical 
Engineer 


ublished monthly. Devoted 
cusively to the problems of 
railway mechanical de- 
partment officers who select 
aed specify equipment and 
materials (including shop 
equipment) used in the con- 
struction, maintenance and re- 
pair of locomotives and cars. 
Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance 
Published monthly. Devoted 
to the interests of the rail- 
way engineering and mainte- 
nance officers who are 
responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of road- 
way, track, bridges, buildings 
and other fixed properties. 
Railway Electrical 
Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted 
aclusively to electrical prob- 
ems of the steam railroads 
and is read by the men who 
specify, install and maintain 
heavy electric traction, air- 
conditioning, shop electrical 
equipment, locomotive head- 
ights and turbo generators, 
tain lighting and general 
umination 
Railway Signaling 
Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems of 
railway signal officers and 
their staffs, who are respon- 
sible for specifying, installing 
and maintaining signals, in- 





terlocking, centralized traffic 
control, car retarders and 
communication equipment. 
8, d 
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These Publications Give You a 


Clear Track 


to YOUR OWN Railway Market 


DIRECT, clear track to your own railway 

market is provided by one or more of the 
five Simmons-Boardman departmental rail- 
way publications, because each publication 
is devoted to one branch of railway service, 
and each one has a specialized circulation of 
railway men with buying power and influence. 
Thus, they enable you to select your own rail- 
way audience; to reach one or more branches 
of railway activity, according to your spe- 
cific needs. 
Now, more than ever, is the time for concen- 
trated and aggressive selling in the railway 
industry—freight traffic is up . . . earnings 
are up... purchases are up! The railroads 
loaded 1,608,392 more cars of freight in the 
first 17 weeks of this year than in the like 
1936 period. Equipment purchases so far 
this year totaled 186 locomotives, 438 pass- 
enger cars, and 40,548 freight cars, and in 
addition, maintenance of way expenditures 
for this year’s programs are estimated to be 
20 per cent greater than the $455,000,000 


last year. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Los Angeles 


This greatly increased purchasing activity 
emphasizes the importance of establishing a 
firm competitive position in the expanding 
railway market through consistent publica- 
tion advertising. Vigorous, well-directed 
selling campaigns in the Simmons-Boardman 
publications will attract widespread and fa- 
vorable attention to your products and keep 
them fresh in the minds of railway men at all 
times. The specialized circulation and edi- 
terial content of these publications assure a 
selective, concentrated audience of the im- 
portant railway men you want to reach—men 
who are responsible for authorizing, specify- 
ing and influencing the purchase of equip- 


ment and materials. 


A continuous advertising campaign featured 
in one or more of these publications will aid 
you in securing a large share of railway or- 
ders from the increasingly active railway 


market. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco 


Washington, D. C. 
Seattle 


f THE ROAD TO RAILWAY SALES 











Fe Pe — eer 


An attractive and serviceable packaging iob for two hand grinders manufac- 















































tured by The Dumore Company, Racine, Wis. The boxes are covered in black 
leatherette and the grinders are mounted in colored inserts which also serve 


as holders for the accessories furnished with the tools. 


An ingenious look- 


ing device in the cover eliminates the necessity of any further packing, 
thus making the tool immediately ready for use or display purposes 
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Armstrong Cork Products Company 


terial and sold at a nominal charge. 
This serves to lay a ground work of 
appreciation for the characteristics of 
may be influential in 


cork which 


years to come. 
@ Armstrong has five house organs, 


“The 


Armstrong Insulator,” published six 


three of which are industrial. 
times a year, has a 12,000 circulation 
among architects and _ contractors. 
“Tile Talk,” also bi-monthly, has a 
1,500 to tile 
Closures,” a 
12,000 
users of packages requiring some type 
; The other 


publications, going to the wholesaler 


limited circulation of 


contractors. ‘Modern 
monthly publication, covers 


of closure. two house 
and retailer of the floor covering line, 
are “The Armstrong Wholesaler” and 
“Linoleum Logic.” 

All Armstrong district offices are 
equipped with motion picture and 


which 1s 


and 


projection equipment used 


in merchandising educational 


work. Sound pictures are used in 
the former and a new sound slide film 
is now being made for the same pur- 
pose. 
Armstrong uses space in a large 
number of industrial and trade shows 
and maintains a special department 
This 
department also builds the many dis- 
plays used by the Floor and Building 


Materials 


for building its own exhibits. 


Divisions. Division man- 


agers are consulted in the selection 


30 


of shows and planning of exhibits 
for them. 

Armstrong Cork Company has a 
successful earnings record which was 
continued in 1936 with a 32.4 per 
cent increase in sales for the domestic 
company over the previous year, 
*reaching $39,799,975 in 1936, com- 
pared with $30,060,423 in 1935. In- 
creases ranged from sixteen per cent 
for the Shoe Products Division to 
sixty-one per cent for the Building 
Materials Division and sixty-six per 
for the Corkwood Division. 
With an increased advertising ap- 


cent 


propriation and augmented sales ef- 
fort well under way for 1937, Arm- 
strong Products is destined to main- 
tain its position among the most out- 
standing and successful industrial ad- 


vertisers. 
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Dealer Sales 


of the company fitted the require- 
ments of each industry listed. In 
order to make the latter recommen- 
dations accurately specific, the in- 
dustries were subdivided. Metal re- 
fining, for example, was subdivided 
“Smelting & Refining” and 
“Blast Furnaces,” the two groups re- 


into 


quiring different recommendations. 
Two pages of the book were de- 







voted to the sales helps offered by 
the company, including a reproduc- 
tion of a specimen advertisement pre- 
viously published. This piece of 
copy ran in Mill Supplies, and fea- 
tured the facts that distributors han- 
dling the General line had the advan- 
tages of a complete refractories sex 

ice, a major line, a dealer plan, and a 
definite, stated merchandising polic 

This book was sent to a selected 
list of distributor prospects, supplied 
to the company’s salesmen and used 
by the dealer department in field co 
tacts. 

Field representatives of the deak 
department were later established a: 
various points. It is their mission 
to cultivate desirable dealers and « 
help those who handle the line 
sell where expert technical assistanc 
in solving unusual problems was re 
quired. Available to dealers also, for 
this purpose, are the services of dis 
trict office managers and representa 
tives, all of whom are schooled and 
experienced in servicing users of re 
fractory materials. This coédperation 
between district offices, who primaril) 
sell direct to industrial users, and the 
distributors in their territories, was 
considered a key problem. 

What were the results? The an- 
swer can be stated in a few words: 
Today the General Refractories Com- 
pany is selling more of its products 
through industrial distributors. The 
list of distributors is increasing and 
includes some of the foremost houses 
in the field of industrial distribution 





Brown Appointed 
District Sales Manager 


Carl C. Brown, formerly general sales 
manager, Gulf States Steel Company, Bir 
mingham, Ala., has been appointed Bir 
mingham district sales manager. W. |] 
Frawley will continue as sales promotion 
manager for the Birmingham district. 


Oldham Gets New Post 

Harold H. Oldham has been appointed 
to a newly created position of manager of 
copy and production in the advertising di 
vision of Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland. Mr. Oldham has been in the 
department for six years, and previously 
was with Geyer Company, Dayton agency 


Banfield Promoted 


Richard W. Banfield, heretofore re 
search engineer, has been elected agency 
sales manager of the Pratt & Whitney 
division, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
Hartford, Conn., succeeding the late W 
H. Miller. 


Appoint Federated Sales 


Neveroil Bearing Company, Wakefield, 
Mass., has appointed the Federated Sales 
Service, Inc., Boston, as marketing coun- 
sel. Business papers will be used. 
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Why Notable? 


First, because unlike many catalogs they are designed 
from the viewpoint of the people who will use them. 
They were made for architects and contractors — not for 
Armstrong. Their purpose is to make Armstrong products 
easier to specify and easier to buy. They anticipate 
almost any question a building professional might ask. 
They supply all essential buying information — product 
design, installation data, specifications — not forgetting 


the address of the nearest branch office. 


Specific items of information are easy to find — the re- 
sult of intelligent organization of contents. The size and 
style of type was chosen for readability. Wherever an 
illustration, a detail drawing or a table was thought to 
be more understandable than text alone, these graphic 


aids were used to make the catalogs easy to comprehend. 


And these catalogs are notable for a second reason. 
Nearly 13,000 copies of each have been distributed and 
every one is now andalwayson file and instantly accessible 


in its recipient's office. Armstrong fixed that in advance 


by distributing them prefiled in Sweet's Catalog File. 


So in the distribution of their catalogs, as well as in their 
design, these well-known manufacturers acted in accord- 


ance with what they saw from the buyer's viewpoint. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET * NEW YORE 





A Chemical Engineer Whose 

Experience Embraces Tech- 

nical, Operating and Quality 
Control Work 


A. F. Wendler, Sales Service Manager of 
e “Cellophane” Division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, was graduated 
from the University of Michigan with a 
B.S. E. Degree in 1918 and was awarded an 
M. S. E. Degree by the same school in 1919. 
Since 1926 he has been with du Pont where 
he started in the Technical Division and 
was later placed in the Operating Depart- 
ment where he did quality control work. 
Found at his desk for a few minutes in 
between trips to the many plants he fre- 
quently visits, Mr. Wendler cited as among 
his activities for a typical week: 
Monday — Review program with technical men 
assigned to field testing of “Cellophane”. 


Tuesday — Conference with a wrapping machine 
manufacturer, Discussion with executives of 
Production Division. 

Wednesday — Visit to customer’s plant to study 
packaging requirements. 

Thursday — Conference with Technical Division 
representatives to exchange information on 
field tests. 

Friday — Inspection of packages on test in Sales 
Service Laboratory 


CELLULOSE FILM 


By A. F. WENDLER 


The manufacture and improvement of “Cellophane” cellulo 


chemical achievement which has made an outstanding contri 


modern packaging and merchandising in a wide variety o 


Its origin goes back over thirty years to the Vosges mx 
France where a Swiss rayon chemist, J. E. Brandenberger, \ 
menting with a process for “glazing” rayon fabric with the sa: 
from which rayon is made. 


As a result of his work, he developed a process for manipulati: 


after 1908 under the trade name of “Cellophane.” 


Nineteen years later, du Pont perfected and patented a moist 


type of cellulose film possessing the highly valuable property 
tention or exclusion of moisture vapors, a quality lacking in 
sheeting. 


film is a 


ution t 
nidustries 


ntains 


5 exper 


Viscose 


g viscose 
into flexible transparent sheets, known as “cellulose film” and sol 


d soor 


ireproot 
f the re 


the plain 


This improved product became available in 1927 and is now g: 


used for wrapping cigars, cigarettes, candies, bakery products 


other food items. In fact, “Cellophane 
in packaging merchandise of virtually every kind, from lingeri 


plugs. Its great virtue is, of course, in providing sanitary protect 


cellulose film is now in 


serving freshness where required and at the same time permitting c 


inspection of the article by the shopper. Likewise, cellulose fil: 
in the fabrication of millinery braids, dress fabrics and curtain 1 


It has also been adapted to craft uses such as hats, belts, bracelet 


favors and scores of other novelties. 


“Cellophane” cellulose film is made in practically the sam 


viscose processed rayon, except that it is formed into sheets 


rayon is made into filaments. It is made either clear or in a wi 


of colors. It is a vegetable product, hygienic 
and sanitary in every way, and is as slow 
burning as newsprint. It is also oilproof, grease- 
proof, germproof, odorless, non-porous, dur- 
able and tough. 


“ CHEMICAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE, 
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RUBBER 


By H.L. TRUMBULL 


t chemical laboratory in the rubber industry was established by 


The B. F. Goodrich Company in 1900. 


Sin 


been 


fied f 


metal 


Metallurgica! 


“NGINEERING 


ny 
Ne 


al engineers 


then Goodrich research has pointed the way to new fields and 


ny unusual products at the same time achieving improved quality 


iter economy for products already in the company’s line. 


emical research has contributed much to increasing the service and 


nifold uses of rubber goods which are essential to mankind, and 
road fields of commerce, industry and transportation. 
fundamental developments in Goodrich chemical research have 
llowed by many interesting product developments in diversi- 

elds 

irich studies of the principles underlying adhesion of rubber to 
which brought about the Vulcalock process, led to improvements 
onstruction of Vibro-insulator type shock absorbers, of cutless 


ings for marine uses, and in the construction of ball mills, chutes, 


liners, dredger sleeves, and other structural component units 

to severe abrasive and corrosive failures of various metals. 
k in the field of latex technology brought about new products such 
kraft upholstery, rubber threads in the manufacture of feminine 

electricians’ and surgeons’ gloves and a number of Anode rubber 
ts 
nical research in hard rubber contributed in the development of 
or tanks cured in the field, pipe and fittings for the chemical 
y, and centrifuge bowls and bleach rods for the rayon industry. 
irich studies of age resisters, accelerators and the science of com- 
ng, contributed to improving the aircraft De-Icer and the manu- 
of conveyor belts with covers made to withstand the action of 
ke in long service without failure. 

Koroseal, a new product of Goodrich re- 
search, which, although like rubber in stretch 
and resiliency, resists disintegration by ozone, 
chromic and nitric acids, and swelling by 


mineral oils. 


INDUSTRIES FOR PROFITABLE 
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A Typical Day in a Chemical 
Engineer’s Life Includes 
Many Diversified Activities 


Dr. Harlan L. Trumbull, manager of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company’s chemical re- 
search laboratories, has been associated with 
the rubber industry since 1919. On the 
day this picture was taken, his activities 


included: 


A conference with the company’s research 
staff and the manager of the Chemical plant 
to consider the installation of a large reac- 
tor for the production of new antioxidants 
for rubber. 


A discussion with a group of factory men 
regarding the assembly of parts which re- 
quire tightly bonding rubber to structural 


metals. 


A luncheon engagement with the technical 
men from an outside company. 


MANUFACTURE OF THESE PRODUCTS 
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ROBLEMS 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





What Represents a 
Minimum Campaign? 

We have several small specialties 
which we should like to push from 
time to time. Unfortunately, however, 
the company does not want to do 
much with them, and an important 
question always comes up as to 
whether anything should be done. It 
always seems to me that there is a 
minimum below which it is wasteful 
fo operate. 

Would like to hear from you on 
this. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

You are certainly correct in your 
thinking regarding a minimum adver- 
tising campaign. Perhaps no two per- 
sons be a 
However, we 


will agree on what may 


reasonable minimum. 
so often hear sales managers say, “Let’s 
“Let’s 
prepare an envelope stuffer,” or some 
other single effort—that we are con- 
vinced more should be known about 
what 


get out a letter on this,” or 


determines a reasonable mini- 
mum on any particular product. 

Of course no two minimums would 
be the same, but roughly it might be 
said that a three-piece mailing over a 
period of a month or two, or twelve 
advertisements over a period of a year 
in a magazine to one market, might 
be considered typical minimums on 
small, unimportant products. 
have more 
crystallized ideas that might be help- 
ful with regard to the so-called rea- 


If any of our readers 


sonable minimum, we would be glad 
to hear from them. 


Has Good Advertising 
By-Product Value? 


I have been sending our advertising 
literature and bulletins to everyone in 
our organization clear down to the 
foremen, but was recently told that 
this was wasteful. What are your 
ideas on the subject? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is difficult of course to answer 
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However, we believe that 
it pays to distribute literature not only 
to your sales organization but to oper- 
ating men as well on a rather liberal 
It has long been recognized 
that advertisements as well as adver- 
tising literature should be distributed 
to the sales organization but only re- 
cently have companies distributed ma- 
terial to their 


accurately. 


basis. 


those who make 
products. 

While it might not pay to send all 
advertisements to them, certainly it 
gives them a greater interest if they 
can see the pictures of the products 
they are making—fine statements you 
make about their works, etc. 

We learned of one instance recently 
in which an operating man who by 
chance came across a piece of technical 
advertising literature brought a num- 
ber of important errors to the atten- 
So not only 
Was this man interested in the litera- 
ture, but he was also able to be of 


tion of the management. 


service in improving it. 


Labor and Public Relationship 
Responsibilities 


Some time ago we read in your 
column a statement regarding the op- 
portunity for advertising managers to 
assist their companies in developing 
better relationship with employes and 
a better understanding of the com- 
pany, its policies and aims on the part 
of the employes and the general pub- 
lic. 

What advertising managers in the 
industrial field have accomplished out- 
standing work in this field, and would 
it be possible to see some of their 
handiwork? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


have 
taken their part in industrial and pub- 
lic relationship responsibility. In most 


Many advertising managers 


cases their work is one of coéperation 
through publicity agents on the one 
hand and personnel directors on the 
other. In other cases they have direct 
responsibility for publishing the em- 












ploye house magazine. We do not have 
a list of those actively working alo: 
this line. Perhaps readers of the c: 
umn will be good enough to sugg: 
men and companies so that we can 
develop a list of those that have be 
successful along this line. 
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Check List for 
Preparing Company Literature 

We recently prepared a rather « 
pensive piece of literature only 
find that we had not printed enou 
copies, that we had not omitted o: 
name from a portion which was to | 
used by jobbers, and that we had n 
copyrighted the booklet. 

Has anyone developed a check she: 
for literature, that might help us avoi 
making some of these easy errors? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We know of no check sheet pre 
pared along this line. However, the 
following items might prove helpful 

1. Product. 

. Company background. 

. Organization. 

. Equipment. 

. Details and specifications of the 

product. 

. Testimonials. 

Retouched photographs. 

Application photographs. 

Data tables of value in connec- 

tion with the equipment. 

10. Index — carefully cross-refer- 
enced. 

11. Other products listed or men- 
tioned. 

12. Copyright. 

13. Jobbers’ or dealers’ imprints. 

14. Number of copies needed. 

15. Length of service expected from 
catalog. 


“— & Ww Nh 
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16. Elimination of items subject to 
change. 

17. Possible inclusion of these items 
in separate loose page form. 

18. Will this loose material affect 
postage rate? 

19. Inside paper stock. 

20. Cover paper stock. 

21. Method of distribution — by 
salesmen, introductory letter, 
accompanying letter, follow-up 
letter. 

22. Economical mailing weight in- 
cluding envelope. 

23. Type of envelope. 

24. Copy for envelope. 

25. Use of permit. 

26. Use of stiffener to protect the 
mailing. 
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IRON & STEEL EXPOSITION 


The meeting place for those operating executives 
whose budget for new equipment and construc- 
tion this year is $290,000,000. No other indus- 
try is spending like STEEL. Insure your share 
of this huge appropriation by meeting and show- 
ing these steel mill executives exactly what you 
have to offer. This exposition is sponsored and 
controlled by the ASSOCIATION of IRON & 
STEEL ENGINEERS, who will hold their 


annual convention in the same building at the 


same time. To secure space reservations, write, 


wire or phone the Iron & Steel Exposition, 


1010 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Is Price-Fixing 
The Best Answer? 


@ MANY harassed industries would be tempted 
to follow the same plan as that adopted by the 
bituminous coal industry, which successfully 
urged the enactment of the Guffey coal bill, 
recently signed by President Roosevelt. How- 
ever, most of them would suspect that this is the 
easiest but perhaps not the best way to meet in- 
dustry problems. 

The troubles of coal mine operators and em- 
ployes have been excessive competition and 
shrinking markets. On the one hand mine ca- 
pacity has been more than adequate to take care 
of the needs of the market, and on the other the 
demand has been consistently reduced, as the re- 
sult of many causes. 

Industry is more efficient in converting coal 
into power and electric current, and so needs 
relatively less fuel in the production of steam and 
electricity. Gas and oil have been forging to the 
front as preferred fuels for domestic purposes. 
Railroads are using a few Diesel powered loco- 
motives, and will probably use more. In many 
directions King Coal is being gradually toppled 
from his seat, and asked to make way for com- 
petitive fuels. 

It is true that competitive selling in the coal 
industry has tended to proceed to ruinous 
lengths, forcing prices down to a point which 
permits nobody to make a profit. Therefore it 
seems reasonable to suggest that federal authority 
be provided to establish minimum prices below 
which soft coal may not be sold. Those prices, 
of course, are intended to be sufficient to enable 
the operators to pay an adequate wage to the 
mine workers and at the same time show a mar- 
gin of profit over other expenses. 

But this highly desirable result is of course 
predicated upon ability to continue to sell coal 
in reasonable volume. Regardless of price, no 
mine can operate successfully if it cannot pro- 

duce at a rate sufficient to earn a return upon 
its investment in land and equipment. And, 
regardless of the rate of pay, no miner is in a 
satisfactory position if his employment is sub- 
ject to violent seasonal and other fluctuations. 

Price control was tried under the NRA, and 
the opinion of most economists was that it was 
a failure. It did not help but rather tended to 
hinder recovery, since price rises followed the 
advent of the Blue Eagle, and public capacity to 
absorb goods was thereby reduced. In providing 
the Guffey law for the coal industry, the country 
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is returning to a plan which for business at large 
was found to be unsuccessful. 

The best answer for the coal industry, in- 
stead of freezing prices at a level indicated by 
current operating costs, would seem to be 
greater efficiency in production, greater care in 
preparation, and greater skill in marketing. 
These factors might not increase output greatly, 
but they would put the industry in a strong posi- 
tion to resist further encroachments from com- 
petitive products. The Guffey plan encourages 
them. 


Industrial Copy 
Is Getting Better 


@ CELEBRATION of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Rickard & Co., Inc., 
New York industrial advertising agency which 
has won many of the highest honors for which 
it has been eligible in the field of advertising, 
emphasizes the progress which has been made in 
the quarter century covered by its activities in 
the planning and preparation of industrial 
advertising. 

In its house organ, celebrating the silver 
anniversary, Rickard & Co. present some inter- 
esting contrasts between industrial advertising 
copy which passed muster twenty-five and fewer 
years ago and that which is required to get the 
official okay today. The changes which have 
come about in that period have been gradual, 
but nonetheless significant. 


In the early days of industrial advertising, the 
tendency was to submerge human interest in a 
sea of technicalities. Today, industrial advertis- 
ers realize that while they are addressing experts 
in the fields of engineering, industry and man- 
agement, they are also addressing human beings 
who must be appealed to in an interesting and 
attractive way. Advertisments, therefore, must 
be more than catalog pages, and must be able to 
compete successfully with the editorial pages 
from the standpoint of the way in which new 
facts are interestingly displayed. 

Realizing that industrial buyers are interested 
in industrial advertising as a valuable source of 
information, and that they therefore have a great 
advantage over the advertiser addressing the gen- 
eral field, manufacturers have nevertheless seen 
the importance of using professional methods of 
getting the best possible effect from the stand- 
point of the copy itself, the illustrations, the 
typographical treatment and the layout. And 
they no longer hesitate to use color and inserts. 
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One handicap which industrial agencies like 
Rickard have had to overcome is the fact that 
space in industrial publications carries a low rate. 
To get advertisements equally good technically 
is those which appear in general media with 
much higher rates has therefore called for a 
larger outlay in terms of percentage of space 
cost than in many other fields. 

But since general industrial advertisers can 
‘ften use the same copy, with minor changes, 
in a list of industrial papers, preparation cost as 
a whole can be held down to a reasonable figure, 
without neglecting the important matter of put- 
ting real quality into the design and production 
of the individual advertisement. 

W. L. Rickard, head of the agency, has won 
not only the friendship and admiration of those 
with whom he has worked in the industrial 
advertising field, but has likewise assisted in push- 
ing forward the standards of industrial adver- 
tising itself. He has helped to establish more 
than one mile-stone of progress. 


Fifty Years of 
Business Publishing 


@ THIS seems to be a particularly interesting 
season for anniversaries. We referred to the 
twenty-fifth birthday of Rickard & Co. in 
another editorial, and we now call attention to 
the fiftieth anniversary of Bakers’ Helper, one 
of the oldest and most respected business publi- 
cations of the country. 

Founded in 1887, when the ancient art of 
baking was still in an era of manual operations 
for the most part, the publication has recorded 
and stimulated the adoption of modern methods 
which have accompanied the expansion of bak- 
ing into a large-scale industry. While there are 
still many small shops, the bigger companies are 
models of efficiency from the standpoint of the 
methods and equipment employed. 

Bakers’ Helper has assisted in promoting more 
efficient manufacturing methods in the baking 
field, and the passage of fifty years of service 
has called attention to the excellent work which 
it has accomplished in promoting progress which 
has benefited both its readers and their cus- 
tomers, the general public. 

The success of the Helper has also called atten- 
tion to the changing needs of industry, from the 
standpoint of the business paper; for while in 
the earlier part of its history it found that most 
of the problems with which it was called on to 
deal were purely internal, and could be solved 
by the individual baker himself, the changes 
which have marked more recent years have 
brought new and broader problems into the pic- 
ture. Hence, Bakers’ Helper, like all other pro- 
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gressive and successful papers, has dealt con- 
structively with the broader subjects of relations 
with other industries, relations with the public, 
and relations with government, as reflected in an 
increasing volume of regulation and legislation. 

Thus it seems evident that business papers have 
a broader and more important function than 
ever before. They are called on not only to con- 
tinue to present a service of information bear- 
ing on the technical problems of production, but 
also to assist in the development of sound policies 
with relation to the larger problems with which 
business management is now engaged. That the 
editorial service of business papers can be even 
more important and more highly appreciated in 
the future than in the past there seems to be no 
good reason to doubt. 


Codperative Industrial 

Advertising Campaigns 

@ ONE of the oldest and most successful 
codperative advertising ventures in the industrial 
field is undoubtedly that of the Portland Cement 
Association. This strong and successful organi- 
zation has been charged by its industry with the 
double task of research and market promotion. 
And in carrying forward this dual function, it 
has found the means and the opportunity for 
making the products of the cement mill more 
widely known and utilized than they probably 
would have been without the impetus given by 
the development of new facts through research 
and their wide publicity through advertising. 

Because the Portland Cement Association has 
advertised consistently, through good times and 
bad, and because there is no question as to the 
value of its efforts and the benefits which the 
industry as a whole has received from the invest- 
ment in the association’s work, it seems worth 
while to suggest that there are other industries 
which might profitably follow its example. 

During the late twenties, there were more 
codperative industrial advertising campaigns 
than any others. Many industries found that 
they could create new markets for their prod- 
ucts most successfully by doing the job coépera- 
tively. But interest in this type of sales promo- 
tion was reduced by the depression, so that only 
a few of the more firmly established campaigns 
were able to continue. 

Today, with industrial operations again on a 
profitable basis as to volume and results, and with 
marketing effort guided by greater care in the 
selection of sales objectives, industries can again 
put to work the sound ideas which formed the 
basis of successful coéperative campaigns. Here 
is a field in which we can reasonably expect to 
see marked expansion during the next few years 
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Rickard Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


@ TWENTY-FIVE years of progress 
in industrial advertising were marked 
last month by Rickard & Co., Inc., 
New York agency, which celebrated 
their silver anniversary by tendering a 
hundred adver- 
and agency executives at the 
Hotel Astor. W. L. Rickard, founder 


of the concern, officiated. 


reception to several 


tisers 


A special souvenir issue of “This 
and That,” Rickard house organ, was 
published to commemorate the event. 
In addition to reviewing the history 
and growth of the organization, the 


brochure contained an interesting pic- 
torial analysis of changes in industrial 
advertising technique during the last 
quarter century. Specimens reproduced 
included magazine advertisements, di- 
rect mail literature, catalogs and in- 
dustrial exhibits. 

Since Rickard & Co. began in 1912, 
the agency’s clients have consisted en- 
tirely of industrial advertisers. Cur- 
rent roster of accounts is made up of 
twenty-two national advertisers, sev- 
eral cf whom have been Rickard cli- 
ents for more than twenty years. 





|CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


Competition 


tion the first outstanding thing to 
consider is the sufficiency, efficiency 
and acceptability of the product you 
sell. Most mothers think their babies 
are the best. Every designer is likely 
to take the same attitude toward the 
product which results from his hand 
or brain. In the past, particularly in 
the field of industrial equipment, the 
tendency has been for the engineer to 
design what he thought the customer 
should have, and if it could not be 
readily sold, the sales department was 
considered at fault. 

@ The laboratory will show product 
characteristics, but a study of them 
should be made from a disinterested 
point of view and by an individual 
without prejudice. Results as to prod- 
uct performance can be determined by 
trial and test, but it is most important 
that the additional factor of customer 
acceptance should be considered. Often 
these relate to other factors than per- 
formances, and deal with such factors 
as form, shape and color, which are 
matters of taste and opinion. These 
do not come out of the laboratory, and 
improvements are usually made by 
suggestions and comments from dis- 
interested and non-prejudiced parties. 


Therefore it is that 


necessary 


you 
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study your product, first from the 
viewpoint of its performance and uses, 
and, second, in relation to its appear- 
ance and salability. 

With an accumulation of this com- 
petitive information and a systematic 
arrangement of it, the next step is to 
cull it over and prepare it for the use 
of individual salesman as a confiden- 
tial selling tool, enabling him to meet 
selling arguments presented upon prod- 
ucts made by his leading competitors. 
A very successful way of doing this 
is to arrange this information under 
the headings of the various products 
and competitors, and then subdivide it 
on the basis of questions which may 
arise in the purchaser’s mind, relating 
to the performance, appearance or ac- 
ceptability of the product, with an- 
swers to these questions. 


2. Industry Position 


As part of an industry, either local 
or national, competition should be 
analyzed from the point of view of 
where the individual manufacturer 
stands in comparison to the industry 
as a whole. Is he making progress, 
both as to the quality, performance, 
and available uses for the product 
manufactured? Likewise, is his volume 
gaining or declining compared to the 
total of the industry? 

Trade associations are to an increas- 
ing degree establishing means of col- 










lectively obtaining information from 
individual companies and disseminar- 
ing this as total figures without the 
identification of any individual con 
pany. This gives a picture of t! 
industry as a whole and enables t! 
individual company to draw its ow 
conclusions. 

Of course one must bear in min 
that competition comes from produc: 
outside of the particular industry. Fi 
instance, leather belting is in compe 
tition with chain and gear drive— 
paper towels are in competition wit! 
cloth towels and hand driers—so that 
any study of an industry or an indi- 
vidual company in this industry must 
be pursued from the point of view of 
competing products and industries. 


3. Analyzing the Individual 
Competitor 
Just as a football team studies the 
opposing team and endeavors to eval- 
uate the strong points and the weak 
points. in connection with the players 
and their strategy and technique, so 
the individual company 
must study each of its competitors. 
Obviously, where there is a “hole in 
the line” it must be discovered and 
capitalized, and the referee and um- 
pire are there to see that the play is 
fair. Study the financial position of 
your competitors, what sales coverage 
they. have, the extent of their sales 
organization, their sales policies, the 
kind of service they render to their 
customers, where their stocks are dis- 
tributed, how they compensate their 
men, and how they maintain enthu- 
siasm and “the will to do.” 
@ Advertising and sales promotion are 
so important a factor in studying com- 
petition that they never should be 
overlooked. Some years ago it was 
found by a certain manufacturer that 
its advertising in business papers was 
apparently not registering. Salesmen 
were asked to report on whether indi- 
viduals in customer organizations had 
noticed the advertising matter. The 
results were quite negative. The sales 
manager then had the advertisements 
of each competitor clipped from the 
leading business magazines for the pre- 
ceding two years and put on display in 
his office. Likewise, the advertisements 
of his own company were similarly 
clipped and mounted for display. 
Analysis of these advertisements 
showed very clearly to the sales man- 
ager that his company was devoting 
[Turn To Pace 44] 


industrial 
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Nor do you choose “garden spray” circula- 


tion when penetration and forceful presenta- 
tion are available. Quality coverage with 
maximum penetration pays dividends in the 


iron, steel and metalworking industry. 


STEEL 


PRODUCTION e PROCESSING e DISTRIBUTION e« USE 
Penton Building, Cleveland 
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A Business Paper Advertisement Writes Home 


Dear Boss: 
I can't rest a minute here without drawing 4 crowd! 


These TEXTILE WORLD r nd me like high school kids 
after a movie star. ; from each other. 
You know, I always thought that j - ant just clothes. 
But they don't. A tremendous amount of this industry's output 
goes into general industry -— and how these looms are humming! 


In calling around on some 30,000 Big Bobbins and Chief Shuttles, 
Boss, I'm amazed at the activity: Take any line -—— Wool, Cotton, 
Rayon and Silk, Knitting. Dyeing g-- they're all 
ahead of the best days that 1929 : ou know ' 

In fact the Textile Industry was one of the first to top "29, 

'27 is going to be even bigger. 


The textile boys themselves are making dough . So the gents who 
sell the machinery, supplies and equipment are working nights to 
try and keep pace with the orders. The orders are busting off the 
spindles in every line connected with it, Boss —— and we're £et- 


ing ours: 


This TEXTILE WORLD gives me 4n "In" here that's all wool and 4 
yard wide." "cotton" to me (get it, Boss? ) . Another 

es are using more and more of one another's 
products. I know this because I get into every State, and I cover 
all lines. Well, I've got to dent the kapock for 4 few winks now, 
Boss. Don't work a guy to death just because McGraw-Hill lets you 
do it for 4 fraction of 4 cent a call, will you? Be human, Boss. 


3 Tellme 


P.S. You know, TEXTILE WORLD is only one of McGraw- 
Hill's 25 business papers: Perhaps it would pay you 
to spread me a bit farther -——- who knows? 
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Advertise Jest 


in Magazines that Men Want 
Ash For..Pey For 





When your sales message hits the print of a ranking 
business paper, there's no uncertainty about its desti- 
nation. It’s readership is hand-picked for the men 
who manage and direct, operate and maintain! Its 
home is not a living room table — but an office, a 
mill, a plane. It calls by invitation, and is paid for 


making the call. 


Minimum Waste Circulation 
Business papers are as necessary to the conduct of 
successful business as blueprints to an architect. They 
are regular consultants and valued authorities on the 
particular problems of an industry. Men want them 


. ask for them . . . pay for them — in advance. 





Use Buseness Papers 





The business paper gives your sales message the 
absolute minimum in waste circulation. It doesn’t 
burn up a dime competing with personal or family 
appeals. It has, therefore, a higher purchasing power, 
per reader, than any other form of media which you 


could name. 





Approximately 3000 advertisers have testified by ac- 
ceptance that McGraw-Hill Publications perform a 
selling job that is second to none. An editorial influ- 
ence of over 50 years’ duration lends its prestige to 
your advertising in any McGraw-Hill paper. The 
strongest proved readership in any medium awaits 


your message. Use it! 





McGraw-Hill Publications 


“The Best Sellers in Industry” 


American Machinist Chemical and Metallurgical Electrical West Factory Management and Power 
Avias Engineering Electrical Wholesaling Maintenance P = 
B ; 9 E , Construction Methods and Electrical World Food Industries ree oy ten opie 
~~ Equipment Electronics Industrial Selling a ee 
Metal and Mineral Markets Textile World 


Business Week 
Coal Age 


Electrical Contracting 
Flectrical Merchandising 
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Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mill Supplies Transit Journal 





















[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40} 
its space to advertising product char- 
acteristics, with little reference to the 
use that these products would be to 
the ultimate customers constituting 
the industrial market, in helping them 
in their processes to make money. He 
had visualized his own product, but 
had not visualized the of this 
product to his customers. Immediate- 
ly the matter was discussed with the 
advertising manager and an entirely 
new policy was adopted in connection 
with business paper advertising, which 
as it developed placed this company in 
the lead insofar as this arm of selling 
was concerned. 
@ The above just one 
method of studying competition, and 
the same might be carried through in 
connection with all phases of sales pro- 
motion and literature. For instance, a 
similar investigation was made by an- 
other company in connection with its 
price forms. Complaints had continu- 
ally come in that these price forms 
were hard to read and difficult to inter- 
pret. A study was made very much 
along the same lines as the advertising 
study just mentioned, and this resulted 
in a much handier, simpler, more easily 
interpreted price book which brought 
commendation rather than complaint, 
and in this way created good will and 
additional business. 


4. Keep a Competitor's File 


use 


illustrates 


Many sales managers keep a file 
upon each competitor. In each folder 
is the latest financial report of the 
competitor, sample catalogs, published 
price forms, together with any tech- 
nical information which has resulted 
from a product analysis. Maintenance 
of such a file and its periodic use will 
be of great assistance to the manufac- 
turer in analyzing what things are 
done well and what things are done 
poorly, for the sake of self-improve- 
ment. 

A similar file of advertisement clip- 
pings will help the advertising manager 
evaluate his advertising. 

5. Dealing with Competitors 

in Selling 

The relates to 
what a sales manager should instigate 


foregoing largely 


and do in a study of competition. It 
is a mistake for the individual sales- 
man to carry all of such ideas as a 
part of his selling methods and cus- 
tomer attack. Successful salesmen do 
not talk about competition. They talk 
about their own product, and if com- 
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petitive points come up, they answer 
them in an intelligent and truthful 
way and let the matter stand at that, 
devoting their entire attention to the 
product that they sell and a solution 
of customer problems met. 

Berating competition is extremely 
destructive, both to the salesman and 
to the company he represents. 

@ A few years ago I had an excellent 
example of the effect that such a prac- 
tice has upon the customer’s mind. 
One day my wife told me that during 
the day a salesman for a washing ma- 
chine concern had called at our house 
and endeavored to sell her a new wash- 
ing machine. This salesman proceeded 
to describe the defects in many other 
leading makes of washing machines 
and tried to establish in her mind that 
the machine which he was trying to 
sell was perfect and free from all these 
particular defects. The only impres- 
sion that was left was one of doubt 
in connection with all washing ma- 
chines and the prospect became skep- 
tical of washing machines in general 
and thought she better defer making 








a purchase until washing machines in 
general were improved. 

To the sales manager an analysis of 
competition is the most stimula: ng 
means in studying his own products, 
organizations and methods. Many 
sales managers are faced with other 
members of their organization—per- 
haps those who are responsible for 
design or manufacture of the products 
—who may claim without a complete 
study that the product made is supe- 
rior to anything on the market. An 
impartial study of competition enab!es 
the sales manager to meet assumptions 
which are presented as facts, with an 
inquiring mind, and supply fact inf< 
mation to back up an opposing opinion. 

A study of competition enables the 
sales manager to develop friendly op- 
position to practices that have become 
outworn within his own organization 
and to get them corrected. Progress 
will always come through a fair and 
intelligent study of competition, and 
his position with his own salesmen wil! 
be strengthened greatly by using the 
knowledge thus gained. 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 24] 


Public Relations 


editorials were written approving its 
findings, and interested writers found 
it a mine of useful data. 

With the nutritional foundations 
of the campaign thus laid, the next 
step was to make public the phos- 
phate manufacturer’s research work 
on the use of calcium phosphate to 
prevent the caking of powdered foods. 
This was done by presenting a tech- 
nical paper on the subject before a 
scientific society. This address, 
abstracts of it, was published in most 
of the magazines covering the food 
field, and copies of it were sent to all 
interested technical men. 


or 


@ A newspaper release, stressing the 
value of calcium phosphate for keep- 
ing sugar free from lumps, was also 
prepared. This particular phase of 
the subject was emphasized because 
of its popular appeal. The idea 
caught the fancy of the newspapers, 
and the item was run with such head- 
lines as “Science K.O.’s Sugar Lumps” 
and “Exit Lumpy Sugar.” 

The step was to prepare a 
brochure containing the essential facts 
(technical and nutritional) the 


next 


on 


use of the calcium phosphate in foods 
of various kinds. This was distrib 
uted to food manufacturers; and afte: 
that, the campaign followed the or- 
dinary routine of sales promotion. 

The results, according to the man 
ufacturer’s sales manager, 
“secure acceptance of calcium phos- 
phate as an ingredient in foods on 
the part of medical authorities, fed- 
eral and state food and drug admin- 
istrations, food manufacturers, 
the public. This product is now be- 
ing used as a conditioner for a num 
ber of different kinds of foods, and 
the demand for it is steadily increas- 
ing.” 

Many situations of the type dis- 
cussed can be handled by anyone with 
good common sense and a thorough 
knowledge of the problem to be 
solved. But, as is the case with med- 
ical and legal matters, when a sit- 
uation arises that is beyond the abil- 
ity of the individual concerned, he 
had better secure expert assistance. 
Work of this kind is quite different 
from sales promotion and advertising. 
It requires a different approach, a 
different point of view, and the un- 
derstanding of a very different set 
of values. Success in large and com- 
plex operations usually requires the 
services of a specialist. 


were to 


and 
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Jusserand. 


N THE next three years many 
companies in the power field, 
led by men of vision, will rise 

to new heights of leadership. 
Authorities agree that in that 
short time industry will attempt 
to expand about thirty percent, an 
amount that normally takes ten 
years. 

Thirty percent in three years! 
Think what that means in terms 
of power demands and equipment 
selling. It will mean far more 
than a thirty percent growth in 
power facilities—rather sixty to 
seventy percent. 

Normal replacement of obsolete 
equipment alone will require 
nearly thirty percent increase in 
production. Add to that the 
many other factors swelling the 
nation’s power demands — high 
labor costs that force greater use 
of power -consuming machines; 
new engineering developments 





330 W. 42nd St. 
ABC 





A Matter of Vision 


“Remember this also, and be well per- 
suaded of its truth, the future is not in 
the hands of Fate, but in ours. 


POWER 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


2) 


—Jules 





using more power; air condition- 
ing, for instance; and more power 
for transportation, radio broad- 
casting, household appliances. 
Thirty percent industrial growth 
in three years will place one of 
the greatest loads on our power 
equipment manufacturing facilities 
they have ever known. Buyers 
will want more than many manu- 
facturers can produce, faster than 
they can produce it. Every effort 
on the buyers’ behalf will be high- 
ly appreciated and long remem- 
bered. 

What an opportunity—for imme- 
diate profitable selling, for ex- 
panding your market into new 
fields, for adding new customers, 
for building lasting prestige. 
Indeed the next three years will 
be a period for planned aggressive 
selling, of which persistent, con- 
structive publication advertising is” 
an essential and inseparable part. 









New York, N. Y. 
ABP 























Look Into 


This 
Active 
Market 





The nonmetallic- 
minerals industry is 
buying today to the 
tune of millions 
during the next 
twelve months. You 
reach the key men 
through Pit and 
Quarry, the authori- 
tative publication in 
this field. 


Investigate this 
market and Pit and 


Quarry. 





PIT and QUARRY 
PUBLICATIONS 


907 Rand-McNally Bid. CHICAGO 
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advertisers used a total of 
70 pages of Advertising in the 
big April issue of ROADS 
AND STREETS. 

The largest volume of ad- 
vertising, per issue, in 5 years! 

Every page of space was ad- 
vertising of road building and 
maintenance equipment and 
materials. 

All of which is a true re- 
flection of (1) the activity 
now prevalent in this huge in- 
dustry; (2) the fine editorial 
job that is being performed by 
ROADS AND STREETS— 
the recognized guide for the 
Highway Market. 


ROADS and STREETS 


A Gillette Publication 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR APRIL ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, 


. Pages 

Industrial Group 1937 1936 
American Architect and 

Architecture ......... 64 27 
American Builder & Build- 

ff eee ae 146 108 
American Machinist (bi-w) 220 187 
Architectural Forum ..... 173 139 
Architectural Record .... 85 65 
Automotive Industries (w) 100 94 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... *150 88 
Brick & Clay Record..... 25 14 
Bus Transportation ...... 85 67 
Ceramic Industry ....... *91 *65 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering .......... 179 132 
Civil Engineering ....... 25 20 
OM SCE SE eee 88 53 
Confectioners Journal .... 31 32 
Construction Methods and 

ee 85 58 
SY cAtueusehwkweess *194 110 
Electric Light & Power... 5§ 35 
Electrical South ........ 37 21 
Electrical West ......... 46 28 
Electrical World (bi-w).. 171 157 
Engineering & Mining 

er 88 70 
Engineering News-Record 

Pe nad chen bueus aed F252 +209 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ......... 225 152 
Food Industries ......... 93 68 
Sy neue dds dik ac awl ede was 51 34 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning ......... 85 54 
Heating & Ventilating 

OE ae 45 32 
Industrial Power ........ 85 53 
The Iron Age (w)...... x$F¢*433x7*381 
Machine Design ........ 91 44 
: aa ree 211 x*213 
Manufacturers Record .... 65 53 
Manufacturing Confec- 

SE, sce wechudsecees 24 26 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review ...... 47 40 
Mass Transportation ..... 9 11 
Metal Industry ......... 46 36 
Metals & Alloys eeoeveeene 7 43 
Mill & Factory .......... 136 92 
Mill Supplies ........... 102 78 
Modern Machine Shop... 187 140 
National Petroleum News 

Eph teseipprclenogt §*120 F*151 
National Provisioner (w). 115 113 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)...§¢*318 +*241 
Oil Weekly (w) ........ *187 163 
The Paper Industry ..... 68 39 
The Paper Mill (w) ..... 83 75 
Paper Trade Journal (w).x§t141 xt109 
oS WO ee 62 45 
Pee OF GY incesecece x73 x46 
RE eae 200 158 
Power Plant Engineering. . 89 75 
OS Pa 57 44 

Railway Age (w) ....... 158 *143 
Railway Purchases & 

De dadatauekeeenes 45 35 


Business Paper 

Advertising Up Again 

@ AN INCREASE of 27.44 per cent in 
display advertising was reported for April 
issues of sixty-seven industrial papers over 
like issues of last year. The gain for the 
four-month period also continued upward, 
registering 22.41 per cent over the 1936 
period 


Trade papers, as represented by twenty- 











all publications are monthlies 





Pages 
1937 19 
Refiner & Natural Gaso- 

line Manufacturer ..... 80 
Roads & Streets......... 70 
Rock Products ......00:. x81 
Southern Power Journal. . 56 
re CO Gatususioesees 222 
Telephone Engineer ..... 22 
Telephony (w) ......... x*82 x 
Textile World .......... 173 
Water Works & Sewerage. 35 
Water Works Engineering 

De «seickneds-eeac 60 ji 
Welding Engineer ....... 27 
Western Construction News 89 
The Wood-Worker ...... 42 

DD -shncncvanntenas 7,147 56 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 62 
American Druggist ...... 107 104 
American Exporter ...... 193 l¢ 
Automobile Topics (w).. 33 37 
Automobile Trade Journal 38 
Automotive Daily News 

CREED cccncdcreses 41 4 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 152 l¢ 
Building Supply News... . 40 2 
Commercial Car Journal... *129 *1I 
Domestic Engineering ... 94 84 
Farm Implement News 

SGU “ peuseonuecuwas 78 74 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 181 12 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 

WE cnccacccesseser 82 6 
Mida's Criterion ........ 40 47 
PM scstansekatnen he 105 10 
Be FOG ccdkncteseess 48 68 
Motor World Wholesale. . 36 63 
National Grocers Bulletin. 46 32 
Petroleum Marketer ..... 13 13 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

Journal ..cccccccccess 75 58 
Southern Automotive 

Journal ...cccccccece 58 33 
Southern Hardware ..... 96 75 
Sporting Goods Journal. . 38 4 

TO iesecnusecccude 1,785 1,633 

Class Group 

Advertising Age (w)..... 120 107 
American Funeral Director 56 52 
American Restaurant .... 70 62 
a eee 102 97 
Hospital Management .... 26 34 
Hotel Management ...... 80 64 
Modern Hospital ....... 94 82 
Modern Medicine ....... 70 55 
Nation’s Schools ........ 42 36 
Oral Hygiene .......... 109 9 
Trafic World (w)....... *98 54 

, ee 867 733 


*Includes special issue. xIncludes 
classified advertising. §Last issue esti 
mated. Five issues. {Three issues. 


three reporting April volume, carried 9.3 
per cent more business than in April, 
1936. The increase for the period to date 
was 9.96 per cent over that of last year. 

The class group continued the strong 
gains it has been making this year with a 
18.28 per cent jump for April issues as 
compared to those of a year ago. The 
gain over the first four months of 1936 
reached 14.77 per cent. 
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I see you're advertising in 
The Iron Age every week. 












Doesn't it cost a lot? 



















No, Sir! It’s the BIGGEST 
VALUE we've ever bought! 
Why, do you realize... 
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(1) Our advertising manager made a (2) In The Iron Age alone we reach 





survey that showed over 70% of our 28,755 presidents, general managers, (3) 
best customers and prospects read and other top executives. e Then, 27,352 production men, fore- 
The Iron Age. men, superintendents, and works 






managers. 









\ 


(4) On top of that, 7,100 purchasing 


executives. 





— 









(6) And all for less than it takes to keep 
one salesman on the road, though it 
backs up and helps the 50 men on 
our force. 


basis for plans to enlarge his company’s share of the business available I HE 


in the metal working industry is invited to investigate The Iron Age. I R QO N 


The Iron Age offers outstanding reader interest-—more readers in 


the metal working industry among the men who specify and buy—an ps (> iy 


advertising cost and value that is not matched anywhere. Per page or A Chilton @ Publicati 
239 WEST 39th ST. — 
NEW YORK CLT Be 3 


successfully challenges every comparison in the metal working field. . shay, 


(5) And 6,927 other important key men. 














@ Every sales, advertising, or general executive who wishes a factual 









per thousand readers, the cost of using The Iron Age is so low that it 
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Trends 





A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Significant Changes in 
Product Designing 

@ IN summarizing the general trend 
in product design activity, it may be 
stated that manufacturers of heavy 
machinery are paying a great deal 
more attention to oil seals, sealed ball 


bearings, oilless bearings, oil filters and 
central lubrication. All of these items 
contribute to improved lubrication of 
the machine, which is always an im- 
portant factor. 

Similarly, to make machines more 
automatic in operation and to add 





Vo 


CENTRAL WEST 


To find heavy buyers of heavy industry, look to the Cen- 
tral West. Concentrated in this section are such industries as 
coal, steel, building materials, petroleum, iron, meat packing, 


grain, produce, railroads and utilities. 


Industrial advertisers 


need no supporting arguments to substantiate these known 
facts. The importance of this Central Western market should 


be well known to them. 


What may be news is that it is possible to reach the heavy 
industries’ heavy buyers through the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, the ONLY business newspaper in the Central West. 


Strictly a Central Western newspaper, we are thoroughly 


familiar with Central Western business. 


We interpret busi- 


ness news for its effect on business in this section through an 
editorial staff thoroughly conversant with Central Western 


business conditions. 


Therefore, business executives look to the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce as the one newspaper qualified 
to supply the business news they want and need badly. 


Orders or contracts involving large sums must have the 
approval of business executives; and the one certain way to 
the favorable opinion of executives in the Central West is 
through well directed advertising in the one newspaper they 
read regularly as part of their business routine—the Chicago 


Journal of Commerce. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West” 
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safety features, industry as a whole 
is making greater use of thermostatic 


devices, magnetic controls, limit 
switches and automatic electric timers. 

All of these advances have been 
brought about by the tremendous 
progress in the development of new 
materials and devices, coupled with 
public demand for good appearance 
in products. Thus, the developmen: 
of low alloy steels and the perfection 
of the welding processes has compelled 
a complete redesign of innumerable 
products. The same can be said with 
respect to die castings and molded 
plastics. 

The availability of lacquers that 
are economical to apply is perhaps one 
of the factors that is most respon- 
sible for the great swing to attractive 
appearance. Of course, the automo 
tive industry led the way almost ten 
years ago when lacquers were first 
developed. This has resulted in prac- 
tically every type of product being 
required to be finished in color. 

Other trends are the further ex- 
tended use of V-belts, hollow head 
screws, variable speed drives, fusion 
welding and flame cut parts.—G. F. 
NorDENHOLT, Editor, Product Engi 
neering. 


Influences of the 
Guffey Coal Law 
@ COAL consumers, as well as all 
members of the coal industry, are 
awaiting with great interest the func- 
tioning of the new federal Guffey 
coal control law. 

The act becomes effective on the 
day it was approved by the President 
and becomes the law of the land for 
four years, for both coal buyers and 
sellers. 

As soon as the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission of seven members is 
organized it will promulgate a code 
and send a form of acceptance to all 
coal producers, and then will arrange 
for the election of twenty-three dis- 
trict boards throughout the country. 
It will create statistical bureaus whose 
employes will be in the service of the 
commission exclusively and paid by 
the commission. 

From and after the date of ap- 
proval of the act until prices have 
been established by the commission, 
no contract for the sale of coal will 
be made providing for delivery for a 
period longer than thirty days from 
the date of the contract. 

No coal subject to provisions of 














Clean drives and well-stroked putts distinguish 
polished golfers from duffers. Clean “drives” 
and well-stroked “putts” in advertising are 


equally profitable. 









MACHINE DESIGN with its readership of 
more than 25,000 executives, engineers and 
designers in whose hands rest the responsibil- 
ity of new and improved design and finishing, 
providing penetration in more than 6,600 ma- 
chinery building plants, can guide your adver- 
tising “drive” directly down the fairway of 















effective coverage and avoid the profitless 
“traps” lying in wait for your “slice” or 


*“*hook.”’ 













Unproductive “shots in the rough” of in- 
effective circulation do not help you interest 
the engineers and executives responsible for 
the design of machinery and equipment. 
MACHINE DESIGN is the one business journal 
carrying new ideas of design that is read al- 
most exclusively by those men responsible for 













their application. 





MACHINE DESIGN is the straight line be- 


tween producer and consumer of new ideas 


MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 






and equipment. 
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the contract section shall be sold o: 
delivered or offered for sale at a price 
below the above the 
maximum established by the commis- 
sion, and the sale or delivery or offer 
for sale of coal at a price below such 
minimum shall constitute a violation 
of the code. These provisions will 
not apply to a lawful and bona fide 
written contract entered into prior to 
June 16, 1933 (date of NIRA). Mak- 
ing a contract for the sale of coal 
below the 


maximum, if 


minimum or 


at a price 
above the maximum 
prices are established by the commis- 


minimum or 
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DATA 
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\ hand book, reference 
and buyers’ directory de- 
livered to executives and 
engineers in glass, pot- 
tery, porcelain enamel and 
tlay preduct«s fer year 
‘round reference. 


COPY SHOULD 
REACH US BY 
JULY 1ST 




















sion constitutes a violation of the 


code. 

A tax of one cent a ton will be paid 
by producers for the administration 
of the law. Coal producers who do 
not subscribe to the code will be as- 
sessed a penalty tax of 19'% per cent 
of the price of coal at the mines, as- 
suring that practically all coal pro- 
ducers will become code members. 

The aim of the sponsors of the 
law is to provide stabilization for the 
bituminous coal trade—long demor- 
alized. For a long period due to cut- 
throat competition the industry has 





CATALOGUE 
HERE ? 


To effectively 
reach the BUYERS 
in the vast Ceramic 


and Clay Products 
Market 


CERAMIC DATA BOOK 
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INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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sold coal far below production costs. 

The law itself will only increase 
the cost of coal one penny but the 
Appalachian wage agreement, signed 
April 2, due to wage increases paid 
mine labor, will mean an additions 
cost of producing coal ranging from 
twenty to twenty-five cents. 

The effect of the Guffey law on 
marketing of coal will be to take t! 
emphasis off price. In the futur 
coal will have to be sold by methods 
other than the appeal to the pocket 
book alone. Under the Guffey lav 
modern methods of merchandising 
hitherto practically unknown in th 
industry, will be brought into play. 

Although the Guffey law itself wi! 
increase the cost of coal immateriall) 
the additional cost of producing coal 
due to the recent wage increases, wil 
tend to move the industry to a stil 
higher degree of mechanization i: 
its production processes. Naturally. 
this condition will broaden the mar 
ket for mining machinery and equip 
ment within the industry.—A. T 
Murpny, Editor, The Black Diamond 


Scofield Succeeds Vaile 
at U. S. Steel Corporation 


Stanley T. Scofield, for the last five 
years connected with U. S. Steel Cor 
poration in a sales research capacity, last 
month succeeded Horace S. Vaile as as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge o! 
sales. Mr. Vaile joined Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago department store, as con 
troller. 

Mr. Scofield, a native of Ohio, began 
his business career in 1905, after gradu 
ation from Ohio State University, in the 
advertising and sales promotion depart 
ment of a midwestern manufacturer of 
mining equipment. He served with this 
concern until 1918 when he formed his 
own advertising agency to specialize in in 
dustrial and financial accounts. 

In 1923, Mr. Scofield became general 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, a 
position he held for six years. In 1929, 
he became associated with Penton Pub 
lishing Company, Cleveland, as a special 
ist in steel market research work. He re- 
signed in 1932 to join U. S. Steel Cor 
poration. 


New Appointments 
at McGraw-Hill 


Mason Britton, senior vice-president 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc.. 
has been elected vice-chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Howard Ehrlich, vice-president and 
publishing director of the electrical pa 
pers, has been made executive vice-pres! 
dent, and chairman of the Publishing 
Operations Committee which has been cre 
ated to codrdinate publishing operations 
among the several divisions of the company 

N. O. Wynkoop and M. A. Williamson. 
assistant vice-presidents, were elected 
members of the Publishing Operations 
Committee. 





a 


; 
; 
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uying begins above 
the eyebrows 





= a@ person buys a hat...or a piano... or takes 





out insurance ...or builds a house... he thinks, figures, plans. 






And all this time his mind is open to facts about the things 







he wants. Or she wants. 





The names of products and services which get into 


customers’ heads early are the names they take to market 







when they buy. 






Sure way to get your name into the heads of Best Cus- 







tomers is to advertise in Time. Time is read by Best Customers. 


So do your ads in Time. 





Time carries weight with them. 
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lion dollar business? If 


er, help you. 
Check the data you need 


ros 


|} “The Bakers’ 
Wj market data folder. 


rr Audit 
WW tions statement 


In Its 
330 South 


5ist Year 





Chicago 


Billion, 


Wells Street 


i“ 
HELP WANTED? 


Are you looking for facts, 
figures and market data 
about bakers and their bil- 


you 


are, let BAKERS’ HELPER, 
the industry's 50-year lead- 


below, 
tear out this advertisement, attach 
to your letterhead and mail to us. 


a 


A sample of “Selling Leads,” 
an every week service 


rm Sample pages from the 
WWJ “Baking Industry Blue 
Book - 
f Copies of BAKERS’ HELP- 
WW ER, issued fortnightly. 
Bureau of Circula- 


BAKERSHELPER 


THE FIRST BAKERY PAPER 
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Justification for 

Risque Advertising? 
To 

dled the advertising of Axelson Mfg. 


rHE Eprror: We have han- 
Company for seventeen years and 
we believe the ‘“Boo-of-the-Month” 
awarded its “Let’s Talk About Suck- 
er Rods” copy by The Copy Chasers 
in the April issue is hardly fair or 
justified without their knowing the 
reason for using this type of copy. 

Endeavoring to justify the faith 
of J. C. Axelson, president, in adver- 
tising to prove that Axelson adver- 
tisements were being read, and that 
advertising did create comment, we 
developed and ran three pages of the 








Age as their hand book. 
read it regularly. 

That’s why its circulation 
fits the distribution 

of Hardware Store Sales 





U) 
A Chilton 
Publication 


PACIFIC 


ce 


Your message, therefore, in Hardware Age goes right to the men you 
must influence if your sales promotion efforts are to be effective. 
When these men choose your merchandise—the hardware trade 
chooses your merchandise, and when they choose to push its sales 
your product is well on the way to successful distribution in this market. 


To sell the hardware field 


Use Hardware Age 


When you Speak in Hardware Age 
The Hardware Trade Hears. 


Active hardware men throughout the country, those who are actively 
concerned in the buying and selling of hardware, regard Hardware 
There are few of them, indeed, who do not 
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If your product is one that should be interesting to the hard- 
ware trade let us confer on ways and means for making it so. 





Harpware Ace 


239 West 39th Street, New York.N. Y 
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character shown in the proofs herewith. 
Our contact with oil men in both 
California and the mid-continent has 


been a very close one. Knowing this 


type of man fairly well, we knew that 
next to a good drink or a good story, 
an amusing illustration slightly bor- 
dering on the risque type was the 
thing that the average oil man liked 
production of 


best. 


Furthermore, 





















copy of this character, as you will 
understand, is extremely inexpensive, 
which also was a consideration. 

Now, if you are genuinely interest- 
ed in the results of advertising cam 
paigns, if you are sincere in your oft 
repeated statement that results are 
what count, then you will surely be 
interested in the story of what actu 
ally happened. 

Axelson branch offices and head 
quarters, as well as our own offices, 
were deluged with letters, phone calls 
and even visitors, all commenting on 
Axelson advertisements. Executives 
of some oil companies threatened to 
eliminate Axelson products from fu- 
ture orders if the ads were not dis- 
continued. Others wrote commenda- 
tory letters and asked for reprints to 
pass out to their friends. Some busi- 
ness papers in which these ads ap- 
peared got hearty laughs out of them, 
while one, The Oil and Gas Journal, 
refused to run the second advertise- 
ment of the series until it had re- 
drawn the illustration (at their own 
expense). 

When the tumult and shouting had 
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TRE HUSKIEST 
FRONT END ON 


ANY SHOVEL— 


SIZE FOR SIZE 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. 
1730 Steger Bidg. 28 E. Joc--— Bivd. 








THE FRITZ 
PUBLICATIONS 


Complete Coverage in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


The Educational Journal of the 
Industry. Published Monthly 
A. B. C. — A. B. P. 


PAPER WORLD 


The Newsmagazine of the Industry. 
Published Monthly 


PAPER and PULP MILL 
CATALOGUE 


Condensed Catalogue and Engineer- 
ing Handbook of the Industry. 
Published Annually. 


333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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died away, Axelson executives were 
ready and willing to admit that busi- 
paper read and 
stimulates response and should be con- 
tinued on a broader scale than here- 
tofore. 


ness advertising is 


As a result of this decision, 
we are now preparing and will short- 
ly release to the various publications 
on the Axelson schedule, an entirely 
new series of which 
are in keeping, we believe, with the 
company for which they will appear. 


advertisements 


Under the circumstances, however, 
and 
you now know them, do you not feel 
that The Copy Chasers’ comments 
were a bit harsh, a bit unfair and sa- 


in consideration of the facts as 


vored a trifle of ignorance on the 
basic problem? Because many other 
people, after reading their squib, may 
likewise get the wrong impression, 
we are wondering if you wouldn't 
care to make some retraction or some 
explanation. 
H. E. Cassipy, 
Vice-president, The McCarty 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Editor's Note: The question remains 
whether this is good advertising practice 
and whether some other means might 
have been used as effectively to sell Axel 
son executives on the value of business 
paper advertising. Will some of our read 
ers let us have their opinions?) 
7, Vv? 
The Copy Chasers 
Pick the Winners 
To THE Eprror: Thank you for the 


complimentary reference to Durez 
advertising in your April issue under 
“O.K. As Inserted.” Without doubt, 
The Copy Chasers know their stuff. 
This advertisement and idea has proved 
successful and has not only been re- 
peated but fundamentally the same 


material has been worked around to 


secure different appearances without 
losing the fundamental thought in 
copy, illustration and layout from 


time to time, and it never lets us down. 
Thanks for the star. 
H. S. SPENCER, 
Advertising Manager, General Plas- 


tics, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


7 WV’? 
How One Agency 
Handles Copy Writing 
To Epiror: Thank 
much for the shiny gold star that is 
pinned on me by The Copy Chasers in 
the April InpustRIAL MARKETING for 
the Owen-lllinois copy. The distinc- 
tion gives me a real thrill. 


THE you so 


Each issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING is routed through our entire or- 
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ganization. We all examine it with 
lively interest, because all of us have 
considerable to do with industrial ad- 
vertising. 

In this organization we have no 
writers who devote themselves sulely 
to industrial copy. The work \ so 
divided that each writer confines him- 
self to one or two accounts and wr» tes 
all of the copy national, trade 
and industrial . . . for those accounts. 
For write all copy on 
Owens-Illinois glass block, air filters, 


instance, | 


insulation, etc., and all copy on | ib- 
bey glass. 

We so organize our work because 
we feel that to write effective b 
ness copy a man must have the 
tional slant and must be able to write 
national copy, and vice versa. Few 
other large agencies work this way, 
but we have found it to be a high) 
satisfactory method. 

FrRaNK A. Kapp 
United States Advertising 
Corporation, Toledo 


To tHE Eprror: I wish to take this 
opportunity to tell you that I find 
THe Market Data Book very use 
ful, and refer to it often. 

EuGENE A. HOLLAND, 
Industrial and Technical Advertising, 
Philadelphia 


Shaner Elected President 
of Penton Publishing 


Earl L. Shaner, editor of Steel, has be: 
elected president and treasurer of Pento: 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, succeed 
ing C. J. Stark, resigned. Mr. Shaner has 
been identified with the Penton editoria 
organization since 1916 and has been 
director of the company since 1925 ar 
a vice-president since 1929 

Other officers of the company are: Joh: 
A. Penton, chairman, J. R. Dawley an 
George O. Hays, vice-presidents, anc 
Frank G. Steinebach, secretary. In addi 
tion to Steel, the company publishes Dail: 
Metal Trade, The Foundry, Machine D: 
sign, Abrasives and Power Boating 


Gulf Publishing 
Makes Several Changes 


Dick Swinsky, who for the past te 
years has been manager of the New York 
ofice of the Gulf Publishing Company 
publisher of The Oil Weekly, The Refiner 
& Natural Gasoline Manufacturer and 
The Petroleum Marketer, has been electec 
vice-president of the company. Mr. Swin 
sky will be in charge of Eastern sales 

William Atcheson, who has been in the 
headquarters office of the company at 
Houston, has been transferred to take 
charge of the Pittsburgh office, succeeding 
W. W. Pigue, who will be moved t 
Houston in an executive capacity. 

Al Brownell, who for the past year 
has been with Advertising Displays, has 
joined the sales staff of the Gulf Publish 
ing Company in New York. 








We fing y 





It is of particular use 
to us as an agency. 








One of the finest 

















books of this kind we 
have ever seen. 


Thousands of Users Proelaim 





This the Most Complete Book 


Praises are being showered on us from 
all over the United States (and even foreign 
countries) for having done an excellent job 
on the 1937 edition of The Market Data 
Book. 


Space buyers endorse it! Executives 
acclaim it! Sales and advertising executives 
are guided by it! And rightly so! Because 
this new 1937 edition is the most complete 
ever issued. Over 87 separate fields of in- 
dustry are represented, and all available data 
on each market appears under its respective 
section, making the book exceptionally easy 


to refer to. There is no searching around in 
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of Its Kind! 











a dozen places to find the facts you want. All 
the facts about one market are in one place 

. including complete information about 
business publications serving that market. 


No wonder The Market Data Book is find- 
ing so many new friends and enthusiastic users 
this year. It is the primary source book of 
market and publication information for in- 
dustrial advertisers—easy to use, concise, 
convenient, complete and authoritative. 


Keep your copy of The Market Data Book 
on your desk where it is handy. You'll be 
surprised to find how often it can serve you 


and how useful it is to you. 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
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STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 


Heat Treat ooh 

















NL ALA. 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





News 





Change Conference Dates 


In order to provide sufficient time for 
the heavy program which has been 
planned for the Chicago conference and 
exposition of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, the meeting will 
open on Wednesday and run through 
three full days, Sept. 22-24. The pro- 
gram committee, under direction of Ru- 
dolf W. Staud, sales promotion manager, 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, plans 
to announce its complete timed schedule 
of subjects and many of the speakers late 
this month 

Attendance promotion for the meeting 
will break this month under supervision 
of H. J. Payne, advertising manager, Chi- 
cago Moulded Products Corporation, and 
Paul Ackerman, advertising manager, Vic 
tor Mfg. &@ Gasket Company, chairman 
and vice-chairman, respectively, of the 
promotion committee 


Announce Contest for 
New N.I.A.A. Seal 


All commercial artists and industrial ad 
vertising men are eligible to compete in a 
national contest for a new seal to repre- 
sent the ideals, aims and advantages of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. Van B. Hooper, advertising man- 
ager, The Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 
kee, and secretary-treasurer, Milwaukee 
Association of Industrial Advertisers, is 
chairman of the committee to whom all 
entries should be mailed 

Certificates of award will be presented 
at the Chicago conference in September, 
where acceptable designs in enlarged size 
will be exhibited. The contest 
June 15 


closes 


Industrial Departmental 
at A. F. A. Meeting June 22 


An industrial departmental will be held 
on Tuesday, June 22, at the thirty-third 
annual convention of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, June 20-23 The theme of 
the session will be “Science In Industrial 
Marketing.” 

The departmental is being sponsored 
jointly by Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., and Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertising Association Judd 
Payne, executive vice-president, A.B.P., 
is chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. 


Launches Survey of 
Direct Mail Fate 


By means of a carefully worded ques- 
tionnaire mailed to members of the 
N.LA.A. and the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, the Youngstown District 
Industrial Marketers is seeking to learn 
the value and effectiveness of direct mail 
advertising for industrial goods. 

Results of the study will be made avail- 
able to N.I.A.A. members as a guide not 
only for building mailing lists but also for 
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the preparation of this form of promot 


material. Elmer J. Kopf, advertising 

sales promotion manager, Union Dra 
Steel Company, Massillon, heads 

committee in charge 


T. P. A. Elects 
Wheeler President 


Robert A. Wheeler, manager of p 
licity, Nickel Sales Department, Inte: 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., was elect 
president oft 
Technical Public 
Association, Nev 
York, April 12. H 
succeeds Roger | 
Wensley, G. M. B 
ford Company. 

Edward A. Ph 
nix, Johns-Manvil 
was named first vi 
president and Keit 
B. Lydiard, of ¢! 
Fred Glen Small 
ganization, second 
vice-president. Rol 
ert J. Barbour, Bak 
lite Corporation, w 
elected secretary-treasurer 

Representing active members, M 
Wensley and W. A. Cather, Babcock ¢ 
Wilcox Company, were elected director 
M. D. Hicks, Fortune, and Dick Swinsky 
Gulf Publishing Company, were made d 





R. A. Wheeler 


rectors representing associate members 
Two Chapters Hear 
Talk on Sales Manuals 

A. H. Fensholt, president, The Fer 
sholt Company, Chicago agency, gave 
practical illustrated talk last month « 


sales manuals before both the Milwauke« 
Association of Industrial Advertisers and 
the Engineering Advertisers Associatior 
Chicago. His subject was “A Systemati 
Approach to Building the Industrial Sale 
Manual.” 

The sales manual, Mr. Fensholt pointed 
out, should be built with consideration t 
the three stages through which every pu: 
chase must pass: (1) recognition of th« 
need, (2) the type, (3) the make. Influ 
ences which predominate at each of these 
stages chanve. For instance, in recogniz- 
ing the need, the chief executive, general 
superintendent, general manager and th« 
financial man are all important factors 
and together represent about fifty per 
cent of the total buying influence. Wher 
it comes to selecting the type of equip 
ment, the weight of influence shifts to the 
general superintendent and the company s 
own engineer; and in the following step, 
determining the make, these factors con 
tinue and include the purchasing agent 

The data that goes into the sales man 
ual for use throughout this buying proc: 
ess, according to Mr. Fensholt, should 
consist of information which will provide 
answers to questions which may be 
grouped under ten general headings 

1. Who are you? 2. What does your 











trial 
out 















Photos by John Ora, Mill Supplies 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia, heard a _ three - cornered 
discussion last month on agency-man- 
agement-advertising department re- 
lationship. Speakers were, left to 
right, H. K. Dugdale, executive vice- 
president, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore agency; J. F. Apsey, 
Jr. advertising manager, The Black 
& Decker Mfg. Company, Towson, 
Md., and L. W. Morrow, general 
manager, Fibre Glass Division, Corn- 


ing Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 









ipany make? 3. How are you organ- 
1? 4. What about your personnel and 
int? 5. Who are your customers? 6 
Have you received any recognition? 7 
What is your success? (Not testimonials) 
8. What operating methods do you use? 
), What do your products cost? 10. What 
cific advantages can you offer us? 


Gives Suggestions on 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
The Technical Publicity Association, 


New York, was given some pointers on 
selling through manufacturers’ agents last 
onth by Prof. John A. Frederick, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania 
Two chief reasons for employing this type 
f sales outlet, he asserted, are to lessen 
the cost of distribution and/or to aid in 
setting more effective distribution 

Most manufacturers’ agents are ob- 
tained by mail, Dr. Frederick stated. He 
sted eight sources to use in lining up 
agents: (1) business paper lists, (2) man- 
ifacturers selling a product which may 
be supplementary to that sold by organ- 
ization interested in contacting agents (3) 
utstanding buyers, (4) advertising, (5) 
recommendation of present agents, (6) 
trade shows, (7) correspondence of 
agents who write asking to handle line 
and (8) personal visit and search for 
igents in their territory. 

Before signing the manufacturers’ 
gent, Dr. Frederick urged that he be 
checked for (1) desirability of being as- 
sociated with other lines he handles, (2) 
sales ability, (3) financial ability, (4) size 
and coverage of territory, and (5) stand- 
ing among buyers 


Gibson Talks About 
Market Research 


Market research can be of specific value 
o many departments of a manufacturing 
company in addition to the sales depart- 
ment, R. L. Gibson, manager, Industrial 
Division, Publicity Department, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
pointed out last month in talks before 
the Engineering Advertisers Association, 
Chicago, and the Industrial Marketers of 
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Detroit, in a chart talk on “How to Use 
Market Research in Industrial Advertis 
ing.” 

Data obtained by market research, Mr. 
Gibson said, can be of specific benefit to 
the research and development engineer by 
providing him with many good ideas; to 
the design engineer in emphasizing feat 
ures desired in a product; to the sales 
manager in selection of the most fertile 
fields; to the advertising manager in di- 
recting the efforts accurately; and to sales 
men in eliminating poor prospects, thus 
reducing sales costs 

Any good market research should have 
specific objectives which should include 
available market, types of products by ap- 
plications or sales distribution and the 
volume of business through each sales 
channel, Mr. Gibson advised. Further- 





more, the study should determine the spe- 
cific type of product the market desires 
and will buy within a stipulated price 
range. 

Market research can be made to pay 
for itself by taking real problems and 
making workmanlike investigations, he de- 
clared. It cannot discover new uses for 
products; its objectives should be to pro- 
vide basic facts. 


Says Industrial 
Copy Can Sell 


Modern industrial advertising copy that 
presents a clear, logical and orderly ar- 
ray of selling points can and has in many 
cases sold goods, thus relieving the sales 
force of the major part of the missionary 
work and selling job, according to Ken- 
neth W. Aikers, The Griswold-Eshleman 








IN THE METAL-FINISHING MARKET 


\/ exp its monthly circulation of more than 13,500 
WY eqn (over 14,500 in May) PRODUCTS FINISHING 
offers a hard-hitting monthly contact with operating 
executives who control the purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies used in the cleaning, plating, polishing and finishing of 


metals. 
























































May we send you further information? 



































Company, Cleveland, who addressed the highest possible standard. Lastly he cl 
- Cincinnati Association of Industrial Mar- Peary i . m 
Will the heters. March 30 should possess an appealing appearance r 
Selling copy must appeal to selfish mo- of person and dress. Impossible and . 
GUFFEY LAW tives, Mr. Aikers asserted. It must show improbable, one might say—well, not st 
the prospect what the goods will do for sale tee 3 ; . : st 

in eat few te fe mae. Ghee Gales & exactly, but it must be admitted that 
increase your why it is made that way, or why he this type doesn’t grow On trees. One P 


should place implicit trust in the manu- 
facturer's opinion of it 
To do this, advertising copywriters 
must contact the field, understand cus- 
tomer reactions and appreciate customer 
problems, he declared. Enthusiasm must 
make copy sparkle, and the copywriter 
should be in the sales mood. He cau- 
tioned against overrating brevity and sen- 
sational tricks, and urged that themes be 
followed long enough to make them pay 


must search for such talent. Manave- 
ment realizes that almost endless inter- 
views are necessary before final selec- 
tions are accomplished. 


sales? 






Recent enactment of the 
Guffey Law, embody- 


ing measures designed 







Educational requirements will \ary 
in accordance with the objectives of 
the job. Some companies insist on se- 
lecting college graduates. Others do 
not adhere to this rule, but endea 
to balance the applicant’s education 
and personality. It would seem thar a 
metallurgical graduate, or one who his 
had at least a science major, would 
represent the best possible prospect 
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dustry, will effect 






major changes of im- 
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portance to every man- 





ufacturer of coal pro- 


ducing and handling 


Sales Training 


Without an adequate foundation upon 
which to build, no structure can with- 


equipment. Keep your 





publicity abreast of 





current coal activities 
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1937 


Reserve your space now in the 1937 
PLATERS' GUIDEBOOK, the most ef- 
fective and economical way to place 
your message before 10,000 of those 
who buy and influence buying in the 
metal plating and finishing industry. 
Recognized as the standard encycio- 
pedia of plating practice, PLATERS' 
GUIDEBOOK assures frequent, point- 
of-use attention to your product. 





NEW YORK — Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO — Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than S50 years the 
official organ of the Coal Industry 
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stand the ravages of time. It becomes 
necessary to establish a minimum 
standard for admittance to a given 
sales training activity. Too often the 
line of least resistance leads to an 
oversight or disregard of absolute es- 
sentials. A training supervisor or an 
executive in charge of this work will 
be forced to maintain a firm stand on 
sales school selections. Otherwise, sev- 
eral years hence, he may find himself 
in an embarrassing position. 
@ The ultimate success of a salesman, 
from the very inception, should be of 
paramount consideration in sales train- 
ing. Without tools, a sales manager 
cannot hope to accomplish the objec- 
tives of a well-rounded sales campaign. 
Hence the raw material that is to 
be trained must meet a set standard. 
Nothing but the best talent is good 
enough to meet the exacting demands 
of future selling organizations. It is 
well to remember that your sales stu- 
dent of today will be the backbone of 
your sales organization in 1950. 

It is extremely difficult to set forth 
a list of minimum standards for selec- 
tion that would be applicable to all 
types of business. Prerequisites will 
even vary between companies in the 
same industry. Reverting to the 
problems confronting steel sales execu- 
tives today, it follows that first of all 
a steel salesman must represent the 
best in sales personality. He should 
have a personality with an immediate 
appeal, a keen intelligence, a goodly 
portion of common sense, and con- 
vincing speech with clarity of tone 
and an easy flowing vocabulary. A 
salesman should be courteous. His po- 
liteness and manner should be of the 


a steel corporation. Strangely enoug)s, 
experience points to a number of our- 
standing steel salesmen who majore 
in other subjects. So much depends 
upon the individual. With steel sell 
taking on a new era of developments, 
it is safe to say that the future steel 
salesman will need all the possible scien- 
tific and technical training that he can 
command. 


us 


@ Republic practices a rigid selection 
procedure. Final selections are made 
by a committee of five sales execi 
tives with the supervisor of sales train- 
ing acting as an ex officio membe: 
Students are therefore given six oppo! 
tunities to sell themselves to the 
management. The final selection is not 
one man’s opinion but a composite 
judgment that is more certain to be 
sound and consistent. 


Much could be said about the de 
tailed investigation that should be con 
ducted on promising applicants. Care 
ful check into character references 
and health examinations are two of the 
important considerations. It is to be 
expected that each one has unfailing 
honesty and loyalty. 

Sales training is really a misnomer 
as applied to industrial schools. The 
art of selling is acquired most effec- 
tively by actual experience. There are 
numerous training activities that can 
be instituted which will aid the stu- 
dent in gaining a perspective of selling 
The basic endeavor is to teach the 
student every phase of the manufac- 
ture of the products he will later sell. 
Republic has a mill schedule that 
routes the student in every depart- 
ment of each mill. The mills are lo- 
cated in eight different cities, with 
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Cleveland as the hub of activities. The 
course is strictly observational in 
acter. This procedure enables each 
lent to spend all of his time in 
study and observation. A carefully 
prepared routine for each department 
serves as a guide or manual. Of most 


mu 


ci 


value and importance is the personal 
supervision that is exercised by the su- 
pervisor of sales training. Each week 
the supervisor contacts all students on 
the job in the mills. The supervisor 
maintains a close relationship with the 
superintendent and foreman of each 
mill. 
@ This clese coéperation motivates a 
nmunity of interest between the 
tudent and the mill man. The mill 
man by actual experience or sugges- 
ms from the supervisor gathers the 
ype of information that is valuable to 
sales. The student obtains at first hand 
ull facts relative to mill problems. This 
mutual understanding and exchange 
of information creates a bond of in- 
terest that has yielded salutary results. 
Job training is another method of 
education practiced by a number of 
durable goods organizations. The stu- 
dent is placed on a regular job at the 
prevailing hourly wage. He earns his 
“salt” and at the same time, by actual 
labor, learns the job. Much is to be 
said for this system. It has its merits. 
The determining factor of the exact 
system to employ will depend largely 
upon the prescribed training plans. 
The number and nature of products 
ind the size and number of plants to 
be studied will have a very definite 
bearing on the adaptability of a given 


system. 

Durable goods companies for the 
most part have a number of various 
products to sell. Assuming that the 
type of training selected would depend 
upon individual factors, it may be 
found that a year and a half will con- 
stitute an absolute minimum training 
period. Companies involved in selling 
consumer goods are not confronted 
with the need for an inside story on 
the manufacture of their products. 
Their salesmen will not be called upon 
to assist a fabricator or manufacturer. 
Merchandising and distribution plans 
ire their daily tasks. Thus a factory 
training period can be materially short- 
ened and time allotted to learning the 
routine of business transactions. 

@ Sufficient time should be assigned 
for office training. Here a student 
learns the basic and routine proce- 
dures. The student observes the com- 
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pany’s function as the customer makes 
contact. In order to better prepare 
the student for field activity, Republic 
Steel allots a portion of the office train- 
ing time to be spent in its own pur- 
chasing department. Further, upon 
the completion of the training course, 
there follows a careful review of all 
comments on conduct and an exami- 
nation of written reports on each mill. 
A digest is prepared and submitted to 
the sales executives. After a study of 
existing vacancies and available talent, 
an assignment of a graduate to a dis- 








trict sales office can then be com- 
pleted. 

Old man experience has left his 
timely warnings to those who lose 
sight and control of students after 
assignment to a sales position. Annual 
progress reports should be maintained 
on graduates. Experience thus gained 
is a great teacher and guide to future 
activities of selection, training and 
allocation. 

What about the boys who are on 
the firing line? To be sure, they are 
confronted with all these market 
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It is a technical paper for technical specialists . . . for pro- 
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the equipment and materials for this important industry. 
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with the latest developments in furniture manufacturing and wood- 
working.—First in the field by any standard of comparison. 


43! S. Dearborn St. 


changes. What are companies doing to 
keep them up to date? 

Progressive companies conduct or- 
ganized sales meetings for their sales- 
men. With Republic, specialists from 
the mills are regularly scheduled to 
give lectures on specific products or 
subjects to the district office personnel. 
@ Ic is the policy of some organiza- 
tions to have large sales conventions 
for their entire sales force. Although 
this scheme may be considered to be 
a good gesture toward the salesman, 
few have followed this plan purely 
because of the tremendous expense 
involved. 

Sales promotional material is con- 
stantly being prepared with the 
thought in mind of keeping the dis- 
trict salesmen fully informed on new 
applications and products. 

A corps of trained metallurgists are 
always available on instant call. They 
work hand in hand with the salesman 
developing or solving processing and 
fabricating problems in customers’ 
plants. 


A salesman is forced to gain a large 
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its activities chiefly through the open 
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share of his education by self-applica- 
tion. His philosophy, like that of jj 
salesmen, must be to recognize no fail. 
ure of yesterday, no fear for tomor. 
row. Every morning must be the 
beginning of a new career. 

A vast number of industrials who 
sell all or a share of their goods 
through jobbers have developed active 
jobber salesmen training activities, 
Alert jobbers are proud of their sales 
franchise with their sources of supply 
and welcome codperation from the 
factory. A manufacturer with a time- 
ly program will be favored wit! a 
receptive audience at the office of his 
jobber. Lectures, sound movies, s:les 
manuals and assistance on solicitations 
represent several of the more impor- 
tant sales aids offered to jobber sales- 
men. 

Sales training should become a ma- 
jor activity in the program of the 
modernization of industrial marketing. 
Modernization has been effected in al- 
most every phase of industrial busi- 
ness. Even so, many managements 
still have not evaluated the part that 
adequate sales training plays in the 
inner circle of successful operations. 
Sales training is not for today. It is 
for tomorrow. Your sales students of 
today are destined to be the backbone 
of your selling organization in the 
years to come. 


| CONTINUED FROM PacGE 13] 


Food Industries 


of the food industries which have 
changed to the recovery tempo and 
now offer suppliers an expanding mar 

ket. Sales figures of candy manufac 

turers for the past season are at their 
five-year peak, according to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner. 

Greater quantities of raw materials 
of standard and better grades are being 
required, as high priced candies are 
again selling in volumes. The trend 
toward better packaging is continuing 
in this industry, and covers all classe 
of goods, including all packaging ma 
terials—from printed transparent cel 
lulose to foil wraps in flexible and 
set-up containers. Display value is an 
important factor in merchandising 
candy, as candy is widely recognized 
as an “impulse” item. 

During the past few years, the soda 
fountain market has been expanding 


















or enlarging of food service sec- 
tions, according to Soda Fountain 
Macazine. This trend has, of course, 
resulted in the purchase of a consider- 
able amount of food preparation 
pment and items for the service of 


ing 


eq 
foodstuffs. 

@ Beginning with the national exposi- 
tion of the beverage industry in No- 
vember at Chicago, where close to 
$3,000,000 worth of equipment and 
supplies were purchased by that indus- 
try during a one-week period, a buy- 
ing movement began which has yet 
shown no signs of letting up, accord- 
ng to National Bottlers’ Gazette. 

On the supply side of the soft drink 
industry there has been a definite 
trend in which may be termed a kola 
le, according to National Carbona- 
and Bottler. Many extract houses 
have been unusually successful in sup- 
plying independent bottlers with a 
rade marked kola beverage that can 
be bottled by them locally in a twelve- 
ounce bottle. This development ap- 
parently is solid until the cost of sugar 
idvances far above its present level. 

There are approximately 100,000 
trucks in use in the beverage industry, 
most of which are equipped with the 
old deck-type body to accommodate 
wooden cases. There is likely to be 
) change in this connection, as the 
pressed board case is being offered bot- 
tlers by such companies as Container 
Corporation of America and Robert 
Gaylord, Inc. If the development of 
pressed board containers is successful, 
it may enable bottlers to use a panel 
type delivery truck. 

The one other development of any 
importance is the activity of refriger- 
ition manufacturers in the bottling 
industry, caused by the fact that the 
industry is changing from high pres- 
sure carbonation to low pressure car- 
bonation. This change requires the 
pre-cooling of water to approximately 
thirty-six degrees before it enters the 


cve 


carbonator. 
@ The outstanding trend in the ice 
cream industry is along merchandis- 
ing lines. Previous to three or four 
years ago, most of the ice cream pro- 
duced in the United States was sold 
through drug stores and other retail 
stops. Since that time the exclusive 
ice cream store has come into the pic- 
ture, and it has become an important 
factor in the ice cream industry. 
This has all tended to make the 
wholesale ice cream manufacturer give 


more attention to the retailing of his 
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products than he once did, which The 
Ice Cream Review considers a healthy 
development in the industry. 

The trend in the ice cream industry 
toward special ice cream stores means 
increased purchases of equipment and 
supplies used in the retailing of ice 
cream. The ordinary drug store is 
equipped for retailing when it has a 
soda fountain and an ice cream cab- 
inet. The special ice cream store calls 
for a special equipment, 
more elaborate, including 
many cases paneling for the walls, etc. 
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coffee roaster seem due to come from 


and 


much attention is now being paid to 


dis- 


ing methods, says The Tea and Coffee 


Several new coffee roasting machines 
for use in retail stores have lately been 


fore 


in the bulk of the roasted coffee produc- 


tion has been turned out in wholesale 
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IT’S A YEAR FOR 
KATYDIDS 


“Katydid . . . Katydidn’t.” 
Check off the “dids” and the 
“didn'ts”. You'll find a large 
predominance of “dids” among 
surviving manufacturers — 
those who did something ef- 
fective to adapt their business 
to existing conditions. 


Every day now, wise manu- 


facturers are doing something 


they never did befg 





Frequently the urge to effec- 
tive action springs from fresh 
minds trained to create selling 
and advertising ideas. We like 
to believe that our organiza- 
tion contains such minds. Our 
clients—about thirty—will tell 
you whether or not we're right. 
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establishments. If manufacturers are 
successful in introducing roasting ma- 
chines to retail grocers and coffee deal- 
ers it should result in a stimulated de- 
mand for coffee mills and equipment 
for the display of coffee. 


Production in the milling industry 
is up for the first time in forty years, 
according to American Miller, due 
principally to promotion work of the 
Wheat Institute. Manufacturers of 
cereals and specialty flours are espe- 
cially busy and the expiration of pat- 
ents on the puffing machine is stimu- 
lating activity in that direction. 


Canners are faced with higher costs 
with difficulty in obtaining the usual 
acreage; packing of higher quality will 
result. There will be more canning of 
vegetables in the Northwest. Many 
canners are supplementing their out- 
put with a quick freeze line on which 
they get a higher price. Juices con- 
tinue upward in volume and kinds 
with larger units for the institutional 
fields. More attention is being given 


to scientific and precision control. 
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O. K. as Inserted 


cam, Inc., New York, who are the 
authors of this excellent campaign. 

Nice hunk of copy in “P.S.—The 
Customer Got His Cement on Time” 
—page for Universal Atlas Cement. 
A little service story, nicely told, and 
sounding off on a note of conviction 
that service isn’t just a seven letter 
word to this company. 

Stoppers—“Buy Your Boilér a Glass 
Eye” (Reliance Gauge)—"‘Picture of 
Kelly being the world’s busiest Bus 
Expert” (Alcoa-Aluminum) — “Our 
star salesmen say: ‘Hancock Valves 
will wear out’” (Consolidated-Ash- 
croft) —“What’s $4.20 when you di- 
vide it by 60,000?” (Danly Die Mak- 
ers’ Supplies). 


Boo-of -the-Month—Half a boo to 
Draper Corporation for its monoto- 
nous series of badly-illustrated re- 
verse plates—and the other half to 
Columbia Alkali for having nothing 
better to support its product than the 
Columbia River which looks peaceful 
in the moonlight. 


Boost-of-the-Month— To Armco 
for introducing the political-cartoon 
technique into industrial advertising 


illustration. THe Copy CHASERSs. 
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Industrial 
expositions 








June 3-4. Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation of the U. S., Seaview Golf Club, 
Absecon, N. J. Warren N. Watson, 
Sec., 608 Woodward Bidg., Was! g 
ton, D. C 


June 8-9. Radio Manufacturers Ass: 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Bor 
Geddes, Sec., 1317 F St., N.W., W 
ington, D. C 


June 7-11. Flour Mill Machinery & Sup 
plies Exposition, Association of Op: 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Detr 
Mich. 


June 7-11. Water Works Manufacturers 
Association, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
Y. John A. Kienle, Sec., 60 E. 42 
St., New York City. 


June 12-20. National Printing ard All 
Industries Exposition, Coliseum, C1i 
cago. Headquarters, 82 W. Washing 
ton St., Chicago. 


June 15-17. American Seed Trade As 
ciation, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. C. | 
Kendel, Sec., 2126 E. 9th St., Cle: 
land. 


June 16-23. Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. J. D. Conway, Sec., 1941 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


June 21-24. National Association 
Building Owners and Managers, Stat 
ler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Robert B 
Beach, Sec., 134 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. 


a. *% 


June 21-24. National Conference 
Visual Education and Film Exhibitio: 
Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster 
Ave., Chicago 


June 28-July 2. American Society of 
Testing Materials, Waldorf-Astoria H« 
tel, New York. C. L. Warwick, 26) 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aug. 18-21 National Food Distribdut 
Association, Sherman Hotei, Chricag 
E. T. Martin, Sec., 110 N. Franklin S 
Chicago 


Week of Sept. 6. Annual Metal Mining 
Convention & Exposition, Cincinnat 
Julian D. Conover, Sec., 309 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Sept. 22-24. National Industrial Adve: 
tisers Association, Edgewater Beac! 
Hotel, Chicago. M. R. Webster, 10¢ 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1. Iron & Steel Exposi 
tion, Association of Iron & Steel En 
gineers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Oct. 9-16. National Dairy Association 
Columbus, O. Lloyd Burlingham, 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Oct. 11-16. Oil-World Exposition, Inc 
Exposition Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


Oct. 18-22. American Society of Metals 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. ‘J 
W. H. Eisenman, Sec., 7016 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland. 


Oct. 27-29. National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 
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but— the combined industrial 


advertising and merchandising ex- 
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233. Mechanical Firing in Bakeries. 


A survey of an important market 
for stokers. Bakers’ Helper’s study of 
a 6,000 prospect market for mechani- 
cal firing of boilers with additional in- 
formation on firing of 30,000 ovens. 


234. Scientific Distribution and Mar- 
keting. 

A simplified analysis chart of the 
six vital factors to marketing: (1) 
the industry, (2) the company, (3) 
the product, (4) the market, (5) the 
sales plan, and (6) the distribution. 
Prepared by The Roosevelt Organiza- 


tion. 


211. Reference Book of the Meat 
Packing Industry. 

Published in 1936, this Institute of 
American Meat Packers booklet pre- 
sents latest data on meat production 
and consumption, history of the pack- 
ing industry, distribution of packing 
plants by states. and packinghouse op- 
erations. 


178. Painting Practices in the Food 
Industries. 

An outline of paint requirements 
and problems in the food industries, 
plus a chart showing “Conditions in 
Food Manufacturing” which must be 
combatted by the proper selection and 
use of paint for the protection of 
equipment, structures and the prod- 
uct itself. Issued by Food Industries. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies ordinarily sold through industrial 
distributing (mill supply) organiza- 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who specify 
purchases and initiate orders. 


189. We File a Brief. 

This booklet issued by Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry gives mar- 
ket information regarding the chemi- 
cal process industries. 


197. Heating 8 Ventilating’s Market 
Data. 

A series of data sheets giving pro- 
duction, sales and marketing inforima- 
tion about products sold in the heat- 
ing and ventilating market together 
with names of their manufacturers. 
Issued currently by Heating & Veniil- 
ating. 


218. Markets in the Milk Field. 

A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for water- 
proof cement for concrete floors in 
milk plants, and the markets for 
orangeade, plant and salesman-driver 
uniforms, and water and acid-proof 


paints in the milk field. 


226. Preparing the Way to Sales in 
the Meat Packing and Allied 
Industries. 


This booklet, issued by The Na 
tional Provisioner, provides a graphic 
picture of the meat packing and al- 
lied industries, showing number of 
manufacturers, number of plants, and 
volume of business, and outlining pur 
chasing methods of manufacturers. 


212. The Foundry Industry. 

A review by The Foundry of gen 
eral market data covering the entire 
foundry industry, with brief study of 
gray iron, malleable, steel, non-ferrous, 
die casting, permanent mold, machin« 
and pattern shop departments. 


185. New Opportunities to Increas: 
Sales of Generating Plant Equip 
ment. 

This elaborate booklet issued by 
Electrical World, by means of graphs 
and tabulations of results of a survey 
shows there have been many radica 
changes and improvements which 
have brought about an entirely new 
set of conditions as far as the ability 
of utilities to meet the loads is con 
cerned, as a result of which utilities 
are planning capital purchases. The 
buying influence of fifty-seven utili 
ties are detailed. 
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@ Bakelite Corporation’s Success in the 
e eeee7eenee7#e se 
Electrical Field is backed by Consistent 5 Sat Bhp f 
that's Electrical World 
Advertising * « « « « in Electrical World, of course 


A few years after Dr Baekeland introduced his new material to the 
electrical industry, the first advertisement of the General Bakelite Co. ap- 
peared in Electrical World, — November 3, 1910 (see above). Since that time, 
Bakelite materials have served every department of the electrical industry 
—and Bakelite advertising has continuously carried the message of Bakelite 


development to the electrical industry through the pages of Electrical World. 


In developing recognition of the name and product, in selling the advantages 
of the material, in opening up new applications, in building a firm foundation 
for specific sales effort, Bakelite Corporation's advertising in Electrical World 


has been an important integral part of the sales development program since 








its inception, more than 26 years ago. 


Like “Bakelite,” many leaders in the electrical industry realize that they get a 
larger share of the business by providing better values and by doing a con- 


Sistently better job of advertising — in Electrical World, of course. 
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By ey PRR 


the Ordinary 


“Ordinarily, I do not have opportunity to 
read the ads, but, strange to say, there is 
something so colorful about the adsin your 
magazine that, as a rule, I read them all.” 

C. W. Galloway, Vice-President 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


Men like these throughout the country 
read FORTUNE advertising pages, read 


your advertisement, sign your orders. 
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